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THE CHILD ON THE STREET* 


Long ago one of the greatest and most popular speak- 
ers that ever addressed an audience, namely the great 
Irish liberator, Daniel O’Connell, sent out his voice to 
ten thousand listeners and everyone, it seems, heard and 
understood every word he uttered. I wish there could 
be ten thousand and more gathered here this aftrnoon 
and that like O’Connell’s voice, mine might reach every 
‘ear, speaking in behalf of another liberation which we 
need, as it was needed in Ireland, here in this land which 
is called the land of the free. Two million children and 
more are not free in our land. Modern industrial society 
is in part built upon the prostrate forms of children. 
The child under fourteen that is set to work becomes 
physically stunted, mentally crippled and gets no chance 
to be in school at the time the mind is plastic. As Dr. 
Adler says in ‘‘Child Labor and the Republic,’’ ‘‘ Morally 
the exploited child has no chance. . . . If we con- 
tinue to sanction premature child labor, we not only 
degrade and lower the standard of citizenship, but we 
prevent that future growth, the development of American 
civilization, and that new type of manhood which we 
must give the world in order to contribute to the world’s 
riches. We prevent the evolution of that type; we cut 
off that dream.’’ The country’s most valuable asset is 
the child. The child means more to the community than 
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any material gain. Professor Charles Henderson in 
speaking of the obligations which our wealth imposes 
upon us rightly remarks: 


“1. First of all, our numbers and rapidly increasing wealth take 
from us the paltry excuse that child labor is necessary to support in- 
dustry. So long as strong and willing men and women are almost beg- 
ging for employment, it is false to claim that the commodities needed 
by human society require the exploitation of childhood. 

“2. Nor can we say with any shadow of reason that the labor of any 
child under fourteen is necessary to support a widowed mother or a 
sick father. Indeed, no state or nation can afford to offer up such a 
sacrifice to such an end. The widowed mother and the sick father 
should, indeed, have the relief which their wants require, but let that 
be done at the expense of the capable and the successful, not at the 
cost of innocent and immature human beings. The nation must not use 
up its children in the present because they are needed in the fullness of 
their strength in the future. 


“3. If our industries were required to prevent all avoidable acci- 
dents and diseases due to the hazard of occupation and by a system of 
insurance provide for all families temporarily or permanently deprived 
of income by injury or invalidism, there would be less need than now 
of either public or private charity, and children would not be asked to 
carry a burden which manufacturers should bear.” 

We should all stand for laws establishing better and 
safer conditions for labor, and particularly for laws 
which try to keep greed from robbing children of their 
American birthright to education and freedom. Right 
here in New Orleans we have conditions which we should 
study and regulate. We have devoted our time so far 
almost exclusively toward the improvement of conditions 
in manufacturing and mercantile establishments. The 
time has come for the attention of the nation to be di- 
rected toward the premature employment of children in 
street -occupations: newspaper selling, peddling, boot- 
blacking, messenger service, delivery service, running 
errands and tending market stands. The employment of 
all children under fourteen years of age in any gainful 
occupation ought to be prohibited, but street occupations 
being more dangerous from a material, physical and 
moral standpoint than any other occupation, I would raise 
the age limit of them to sixteen. 

The ordinary newsboy is surrounded by influences that 
are extremely bad, because of the desultory nature of 
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his work. Commenting on certain features of street 
peddling, Dr. Charls P. Neill declared some years ago, 
‘‘Unless the child is cast in the mold of heroic virtue the 
newsboy’s trade is a training in either knavery or mendi- 
cancy. Nowhere else are the wits so sharpened to look 
for the unfair advantages, nowhere else is the unfortu- 
nate lesson so early learned that dishonesty and trickery 
are more profitable than honsty—and that sympathy 
coins more pennies than does industry.’’ 

As to the messenger service, Dr. Neill says, ‘‘The 
newsboy’s service is demoralizing, but the messenger 
service is debauching.’? The ignorance of the general 
public as to the evil influences surrounding the night 
messenger service is strikingly illustrated by what one 
Indiana boy told an investigator. He declared that if 
his father knew what he was doing a strap would be laid 
across his back and he would be compe!lled to abandon 
his work. But the father did not know: he thought his 
boy was simply delivering telegrams. Dr. Clopper rightly 
remarks in his excellent work, ‘‘Child Labor in City 
Streets,’’ ‘‘The character of the work done by the mes- 
senger boy changes radically after nine o’clock or ten 
o’clock at night. At that hour most legitimate business 
has ceased and the evil phases of city life begin to 
manifest themselves. From that time until dawn the 
messenger’s work is largely in connection with the vicious 
features of city life.’’ Investigations along these lines 
made in New Orleans by Mr. Hine and Mr. Brown would 
stir our people to action if it were possible to give pub- 
licity to the naked truth in its appalling hideousness. 
Fortunately conditions in New Orleans have been bet- 
tered by the earnest efforts of the telegraph company. Yet 
the present law must be improved radically. The night 
messenger service ought to be closed to minors between 
8 P. M. and 6 A. M., and any form of labor by minors in 
the segregated district should be forbidden at all times of 
day and night. 
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The public has long been indulgent toward the street- 
trader because it takes it for granted that the child is 
nobly endeavoring to support a widowed mother or a sick 
father and several starving little brothers and sisters. 
But upon investigation of the home conditions of several 
hundred newsboys in New York City, it was found that 
in most cases the parents were not dependent on the boy’s 
earnings. The poverty plea is for the most part ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Scott Nearing says, ‘‘In many cases the 
boys want to go on the streets in order to have the pocket 
money which this life affords, and ignorant and indif- 
ferent parents make no objection, but take street life as 
a matter of course. Sometimes, though not nearly so 
often as is generally supposed, there is real need for the 
selling.’”” We may say with the secretary of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, ‘‘Where such cities as 
Paris and Berlin do entirely without newsboys—corner 
stands taking their places—it would seem that the least 
that can be done in America is to adopt some adequate 
system of regulation. In this connection the opportunity 
presented in newspaper selling to give work to the aged 
and handicapped,—who otherwise would have to be sup- 
ported by private charity,—should riot be overlooked.’’ 

So I may conclude with the hope that here, and in all 
the states of the Union, laws may be enacted regulating 
child labor not only in factories, work-shops, mines and 
stores, but also in the streets, raising the age limit for 
street occupation to sixteen years, prohibiting night mes- 
senger service by minors between 8 P. M. and 6 A. M., 
and forbidding any gainful occupations by minors at any 
time in the segregated districts. A beautiful saying is 
attributed to one of the Greek dramatists: ‘‘The sea 
washes away all sins.’’ May the ever rising tide of 
healthy and enlightened public opinion wash away our 
economic sins, but particularly our sins against the child! 

To this end I ask you to waken to your responsibilities 
for the girls and boys of these United States. Ten years 
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ago a band of fifty joined together to bring hope to these 
girls and boys. Today the band has grown from fifty to 
more than seven thousand. It should be ninety million. 
Every American citizen, every man that loves his coun- 
try, everyone that has in his heart the spark of love for 
his fellow-beings and in his mind the light that enables 
him to look out and beyond the present day to future 
greatness, to still larger greatness and higher glory, 
should do everything in his power to promote the pur- 
poses, aims and ends of this Committee. 

Become members. Let all those who have a hundred 
dollars to spare, and who with little sacrifice can part 
with that, do so. Become guarantors of this Committee. 
Let those who so easily part with twenty-five dollars for 
trifles, part with twenty-five dollars and become sustain- 
ing members of this truly great, vital work in our land. 
And you and I who are poor, let us give at least two 
dollars a year, and we will get all the literature they 
publish and we will have our minds enlightened on a sub- 
ject that cannot but appeal to true men and women. Then 
the financial end of the Committee will be secure, and 
factory after factory will be recorded as free from child 
labor, and the nations of the earth will look to these 
United States and see that in good legislation against 
child labor as in all other things, we are away beyond 
them and set a standard for the world. 


James H. 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
LIBERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The two most striking features of the paper presented 
by Dr. Snedden at the Richmond meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence last February, were the con- 
trast which he draws between the aims of vocational 
education and those of liberal education, and the sugges- 
tion that the differences between these two kinds of edu- 
cation are so great and so far-reaching as to call for 
practically distinct school systems, including buildings, 
equipment, teachers, supervisory force and school board. 
The latter of these positions is, of course, an outgrowth 
of the former. It will be well, therefore, to recall his 
distinction between vocational education and liberal edu- 
cation. He says ‘‘That education which trains the pupil 
to be a producer is vocational education. That educa- 
tion which trains him to be a good utilizer in the social 
sense of that term is a liberal education. Men specialize 
their efforts in producing utilities. Men become respec- 
tively teachers, farmers, machinists, novelists, scientific 
investigators, engineers, and sailors, in their endeavor to 
find fields of service adapted to their powers and the 
products of which are in social demand. On the other 
hand, men as consumers, or utilizers, do not specialize to 
so great an extent. Given sufficient leisure and economic 
resources, each one of us seeks to utilize literature, art, 
music, history, science, newspapers, drama and the vari- 
ous forms of service rendered by those who minister to 
us in providing medical knowledge, means of travel, food- 
stuffs, clothing, shelter, and protection. In each of these 
directions, capacities for right utilization can be refined, 
elevated, and socialized. 

‘*An education that seeks to make a man vocationally 
efficient must first find a calling in which a given com- 
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which systematic training towards efficiency in that call- 
ing can be made a dominant purpose. A system of educa- 
tion which trains men as utilizers must touch the world 
at many points, often superficially and with due regard 
to inherited tastes and interests. The pedagogical 
methods of approach to the two types of education must 
be fundamentally unlike to each other. 

‘‘Liberal education embraces, however, something 
more than the development of appreciation and the ability 
to make valuable choices among the various utilities 
offered for man’s utilization. It may include, as noted 
above, in contemporary practice, certain definite forms of 
training in the use of intellectual tools, such as reading 
of foreign language, and the like, and also probably cer- 
tain definite intellectual powers or habits which are 
capable of quite general application, such as appreciation 
of scientific methods. 

‘‘Tf the foregoing analysis possesses validity, it indi- 
cates quite clearly certain distinctions that will follow in 
the organization and conduct of liberal education, on 
the one hand, and vocational education, on the other. 
Vocational education will not be begun until the youth 
has reached an age suitable for active and concen- 
trated participation in vocational activities with the voca- 
tional end in view. During all the period of childhood, a 
comprehensive system of education will give the child 
and youth abundant opportunity to participate in a great 
variety of practical affairs of life, but not on the voca- 
tional basis. He will participate in them in play, and in 
the spirit of the amateur. He will gain in experience, 
enlarging his world. Both nature and custom, however, 
seem to indicate that for a large majority of people, voca- 
tional capacities as well as genuine vocational interests 
develop between the ages of fourteen and twenty. During 
this time the youth should have the opportunity to con- 
centrate his endeavors for long periods in acquiring vo- 
cational competency. This is not a time for allowing 
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liberal education to monopolize his attention. Liberal 
education may, indeed, be still carried on as a minor— 
that is, occupying leisure hours in evenings and holidays. 

‘Tt may be expected that a vast deal will have been 
done for the youth in the way of liberal education, long 
before he reaches fourteen years of age. For those who 
have the time and the inclination, the period from four- 
teen to twenty may also be taken for liberal education, 
with the understanding that during this period every 
attempt will be made to raise the standards of utilization 
manifested by the individual. Ideals, finer sentiments, 
appreciation of those products of civilization which are 
accessible with more difficulty, should be cultivated. It 
is in this field that the higher reaches of art, literature, 
science and culture, the application of art to surround- 
ings, are to be made much of. 

‘Tt is still questionable as to how far, during the 
adolescent period, any youth may devote himself pri- 
marily to obtaining an extended liberal education. It is 
certainly possible that further inquiry will show us that 
for all youths a certain amount of devotion to vocational 
education, from the age of fourteen onward, will prove 
wholesome and valuable. This vocational training, how- 
ever, must be so adjusted as regards time and concentra- 
tion as not to produce in the youth the spirit of the 
dilettante. Long periods must be devoted to it, and the 
product must be of a definitely valuable nature. It is 
easy to give excessive attention to the abstract elements 
of vocational training at this time—a process which is 
probably psychologically unwise.’’ 

Surely, many will agree that vocational education 
should not begin prior to the adolescent period. The first 
fourteen or fifteen years of the child’s life are essentially 
a period of development, comparable to the embryonic 
period of organic development. If the adult’s level of 
mental life is to be reached by the child, the forces within 
him must be directed to the constant remaking of his own 
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conscious life. Each added truth should help to recast 
all that he previously possessed. It is not the business 
of the child to tunnel the mountains, to build bridges, to 
devise machines, to recast social institutions, to make 
laws, or indeed to indulge directly and immediately in 
the affairs of adult human life. His business is primarily 
to develop himself to such a stagé that he may be able, 
with profit to himself and to the social group in which 
he will move hereafter, to discharge the duties of the 
adult. 

The aim during all this early period is not and cannot 
be mere training of intellectual powers. There must be 
a steady building up of apperception masses, of germinal 
truths, which will, on their full unfolding, put the indi- 
vidual in possession of the keys of his social inheritance 
of whatever nature. This work cannot be conceived of, 
either, as confined to the gaining of mastery over environ- 
ment or the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. 
It is rather the building up of mental structures, which 
will enable the pupil on reaching full development, to 
utilize, not for himself alone, whatever there is in the 
world of science, letters, art, institutions and religion, 
but which wiil enable him to draw from all these stores 
that which is necessary as elementary material in his own 
contributions to the race. An analogy closer to life than 
that supplied by the field of economics might well be taken 
from organic life. Each organ produces one thing for 
the organism, and both for the production of this one 
thing and for the sustaining of itself it benefits by the 
work of every other organ. And so a normal human 
individual should, on reaching the adult stage, be in a 
position to produce some one thing on a high level of 
excellence, and be so trained that he might be able to 
draw from all other groups of fellow-workers the results 
of their labors for his own health and joy and sustenance, 
no less than for the raw materials of that which he is to 
work up into his own special product. It is clear, there- 
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fore, that you can no more separate vocational training 
from liberal education than you can separate in the 
actual process the development of the individual eye or 
ear, liver or kidney, brain or heart, from the develop- 
ment of the organism as a whole. Nor is it conceivable 
that the receptive side of this organism and its receptive 
functions should be the sole aim in the unfolding struc- 
ture up to a certain point, and then that it would sud- 
denly be concerned only with its specific productive func- 
tion. Vocational education, if it is to be real education, 
and not mere training, must be rooted in liberal education 
and it must be developed simultaneously with it. How- 
ever, this must not be understood to mean that the voca- 
tional element shall function throughout the process, but 
that its capacity for function must be foreseen from the 
beginning. The lung of the mammalian embryo is fully 
developed before it begins its function—this holds true 
also for many other organs in the mammalian body, but 
it is well to remember that throughout the whole process 
of these developing organs in the embryo the ultimate 
functioning is the end in view. 

A liberal education cannot rightly be conceived of as 
mere gymnastics of the mind, nor as building up indefinite 
mental organs, so to speak, for which no function is kept 
in view. Every truth that goes into the building up of 
the mind must go into it with the definite aim of its struc- 
tural development. The contents of a child’s first book 
are not negligible, by any means. Those who conceive of 
the work of the primary grade to be merely teaching the 
mechanics of penmanship and reading miss the soul of 
education. These accomplishments are but incidental. 
The main purpose of the teacher in the primary room 
should be to implant in the child’s mind great germinal 
truths which hold in themselves, even as the seed holds 
the structure of the full-grown plant, the sum total of 
man’s spiritual inheritance, and these truths must be 
made to develop from day to day through the activity of 
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the child’s mind and with the aid of the additional truths 
which he is able to take over from the world which sur- 
rounds him and incorporate into himself. 

A liberal education should secure the adjustments of 
the mind to great fundamental truths in which the indi- 
vidual will find freedom from the concrete and detailed 
situations that will later on occupy him in his productive 
capacity. The abstract elements of vocational training 
are, therefore, far from being the things to be avoided; 
they are the very things which must be kept in mind. The 
concrete and the detailed aspects of vocational occupa- 
tions will best be learned in the shop and factory, and if 
the individual enters the field with a clear, strong grasp 
of fundamental laws and principles, he will find himself 
possessed of freedom, of initiative, of that power to meet 
new situations which has ever characterized the leaders 
in every field of human endeavor. Where the individual 
is checked in his development by suspending the process 
of liberal education at too early a date, it is only by acci- 
dent that he ever rises to a commanding position in his 
vocation. 

We, indeed, need vocational training for our youths and 
maidens, but we must see to it that this vocational train- 
ing be made the legitimate outgrowth of liberal education, 
and we should proceed with the greatest caution in any 
attempt to isolate vocational education from the processes 
of liberal education. Such attempts are likely to be ac- 
companied by many consequences that are most unde- 
sirable, among which may be pointed out the lessening of 
initiative, the lowering of the general plane of our pro- 
ductiveness, the enchaining of the children of the poor 
in the humbler walks of life, the establishing of a caste 
system based on wealth, and many other consequences 
of a like nature. 

At the close of his paper, Dr. Snedden submitted the 
following thirteen theses or conclusions as a basis for 
the future discussion of the subject: 
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‘*1. The permanently valid ends of liberal, or general, 
education are as yet shrouded in the clouds of mysticism. 
Proximate or immediate ends, as expressed in terms of 
mastery of subject matter, are, of course, not genuine 
ends, but in reality are means only. Remote and general 
ends as held forth by secondary schools and colleges, such 
as ‘mental discipline,’ ‘culture,’ ‘social efficiency,’ are too 
vague, intangible, and unrelated to means actually em- 
ployed in education, to be of value in scientific analysis 
of educational means and methods.’’ 

In passing, it may be remarked that while agreeing 
with the statement herein expressed in many of its fea- 
tures, it would be well to remember that a balanced de- 
velopment of mind and character, a symmetrical building 
up with materials from man’s five-fold spiritual inheri- 
tance, is not necessarily a vague end. It is giving a suffi- 
ciently broad basis for the subsequent specialization. It 
is providing powers that will enable the pupil to profit by 
the labors of widely divergent groups in the production 
of his own specialty. This is no more a vague end than 
that which guides the architect in prescribing a founda- 
tion of sufficient strength to support the superstructure. 

‘**2. Until recently, vocational education as defined by 
schoolmen has been, to a large extent, also confused by 
an element of mysticism. Educators have fallen victims 
to the popular belief that some form of manual training 
or text-book instruction in various of the principal 
arts would contribute in marked degree to vocational 
efficiency. This uncertainty is now passing away, and, 
where sincere and positive thinking prevails, vocational 
education is capable of being defined quite clearly, as to 
the aims which should control its processes, thus clearing 
the ground for a discussion of the most effective ways 
and means by which it is to be realized.’’ 

Many a lad will be glad to know that the man or the 
youth who begins to study his profession or his trade, 
whatever it may be, will not be one whit the better off for 
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all the training of hand and eye that may be given him 
in school, or for all the knowledge of grammar, or arith- 
metic, or geography that may have been pounded into 
him, since these things will not increase his ‘‘ vocational 
efficiency.’’ Whatever value they may have to the mystic 
dreamer in the field of education, he will have the con- 
solation of knowing that without any of these things he 
stands an equal show of success in his chosen life work. 
It is a consolation to most of us to know that all this fog 
of mysticism has been cleared away and that we now 
know that this general mental power and mental develop- 
ment is not necessary for those who will devote them- 
selves to the earnest pursuit of trades and professions. 
Surely, this cannot be the meaning of the paragraph 
before us, but it is a meaning that many will read into it. 
However, it was set forth, it should be remembered, as a 
thesis for discussion, rather than for one expressing 
finality. 

**3. From the standpoint of a sound social economy, 
there can be no doubt that society is developing a con- 
stantly increasing need of a more general and a more 
‘functioning’ liberal education, especially for young 
people from twelve to eighteen or twenty years of age.’’ 

There does not seem to be much doubt of the truh of 
this statement, and the only thing left to be worked out 
is the meaning of ‘‘a more functioning liberal education.”’’ 
We find ourselves in entire agreement with the sentiment 
here expressed. There is, indeed, room to render our 
liberal education more vital and ‘‘functioning.’’ There 
has been altogether too much continuing of ancient forms 
in the machinery of liberal education. The power and 
flexibility of the mind, the grasp of the great fundamental 
truths of science and philosophy, of literature and art, 
the familiarity with the growth and unfolding of human 
institutions—all these things are good, and they must 
remain in the liberal education of the future as they have 
been a constituent part of the liberal education of the © 
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past; but still there is abundant room for improvement 
in methods, for better selection of material, for closer 
organization, for greater fecundity, as the end of vur 
educational labors. 

‘*4. Also, from the standpoint of a sound, social 
economy, the demand of society that effective vocational 
education shall be available in vocational schools is sound 
and normal, this demand, in fact, growing out of the fact 
that non-school agencies of vocational education have 
already ceased to be effective in the face of modern 
demands.’’ 

Be it so; but in providing vocational education it 
behooves us, nevertheless, to proceed along vital and 
organic lines by modifying what has been so as to meet 
present needs, rather than by rejecting all the past and 
beginning without foundations in the attempt to construct 
an entirely new process. 

‘*5. There is ample evidence that vocational education, 
carried on in schools especially designed to meet the needs 
of some one calling, can be made effective. Schools of 
medicine, engineering, pharmacy, stenography, machine- 
shop practice, bricklaying, sign painting, plumbing, and 
farming, have already demonstrated that a school organ- 
ized primarily to train a young person to proficiency in 
a calling which he has determined to enter upon can be 
made effective.’’ 

The vocational schools of Germany have, indeed, proved 
their efficiency, but they presuppose training on broad, 
liberal lines, and they are so constructed as to emphasize 
very strongly, too, the abstract principles of the voca- 
tional training. They do not tend to countenance the 
mere transfer of apprenticeship from shop to school. Of 
course, we need vocational schools, as we need profes- 
sional schools for the formation of the future lawyer, 
doctor and clergyman, but in the one case, as in the other, 
the individual who will reach the highest eminence 
through the agency of these schools is the individual who 
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has the best liberal education as the preliminary and 
concomitant of his professional training. 

‘6. There is no satisfactory evidence that vocational. 
education has been achieved to any satisfactory and 
economic degree in schools where such education is 
blended with the traditional processes of liberal educa- 
tion. The general commercial school that makes specific 
commercial training only a feature, and perhaps a minor 
feature, in the program of general education, while it may 
give good general education does not produce any con- 
spicuous degree of vocational power. Selected graduates 
of such schools will undoubtedly succeed in the occupa- 
tions toward which the general atmosphere of the school 
has directed their attention; but this is no proof that 
educational efficiency has been produced by the alleged 
vocational courses offered in such schools. Similarly, 
most existing secondary schools of agriculture do not 
actually produce competent ability in their students as 
farmers.’’ 

This contention may be offset by the demand for evi- 
dence that our vocational schools, from which cultural 
courses have been banished, have proved efficient in turn- 
ing out men competent in the professions in question. 
Comparison of the products of the two types of schools 
must supply the needed evidence in this case, and that 
has not yet been forthcoming. We have heard the state- 
ment from the lips of many gentlemen who, from their 
position in the industrial world, were competent to bear 
witness on this theme, condemning very strongly the 
products of these narrow vocational schools. Which of 
our readers cannot call to mind readily the lamentable 
results of the business college where a sufficient educa- 
tion along broad and liberal lines has not preceded? The 
young girl may learn to run a typewriter in a few months, 
and in a few additional months she may learn something 
of stenography and bookkeeping, but who that has tried 
to use the services of one of these would-be clerks has not 
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registered, internally at least, a protest against these 
short cuts to efficiency? The stenographer who has a 
good liberal education back of him has a career before 
him that is worth while; but if he lacks this, he is only a 
cog in the machine and will always remain in the lower 
ranks where there are low wages, little opportunity and 
severe competition. What is true of this business course 
without accompanying or preceding academic training, is 
true in equal measure of the short cuts to industrial 
efficiency along many other lines. 

**7, Available evidence points to the conclusion that 
any school designed to give successful vocational educa- 
tion must make possible a large amount of concentration 
in the practical and theoretical phases of such education. 
An evening school can be vocationally effective if its 
instruction is intimately correlated to the wage-earning 
work done by its students during the eight or more hours 
of a working day. A short course of instruction in an 
agricultural college can become effectively vocational for 
young farmers who have already faced, in a practical 
way, the problems of agriculture. Other so-called ‘part 
time’ courses designed for people who have had practical 
experience can be made effective in this way. But for 
young people who have not a learning basis in practical 
experience, a vocational school must, to a large extent, 
reproduce practical processes, must give the pupil many 
hours of each working day in actual, practical work, and 
must closely correlate theoretical instruction to this prac- 
tical work. To meet these requirements, therefore, re- 
_ quires that when the pupil enters a vocational school he 
should be able to give at least six or eight hours per day to 
undivided attention to the ends of vocational education. 
Under these conditions, liberal education must be re- 
garded, for such a pupil at this time, as a minor issue. 
Some liberal education will result, as a by-product, from 
a sound program of vocational education; but it is quite 
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unwise to plan for any extended amount of liberal educa- 
tion in this way.”’ 

The theoretical side of vocational subjects may obvi- 
ously be handled in one of several ways. The teaching 
may have in view the practical application of the theory 
in the chosen vocation, and this only. In such case, even 
the theoretical side of the vocational training will pro- 
duce liberal culture in a minimal degree, and as a by- 
product. It is also possible to present the great under- 
lying laws and theories in relationship to the body of 
evidence on which they rest, and with a view to the 
many applications which these laws may have in widely 
different fields of human endeavor. This procedure will 
result in a better comprehension of the laws and princi- 
ples underlying the given art, and consequently will lead 
ultimately to a higher control of the subject than could 
be obtained by the narrower method. Moreover, this 
method of presenting the theoretical elements of voca- 
tional training is calculated to produce very important 
cultural effects. In such a school, even the practical ap- 
plications which are, of course, indispensable, have indi- 
rectly an important cultural effect in so far as they tend 
to render fecund the pupil’s comprehension of natural 
laws. In the order of nature, pure science always pre- 
cedes applied science, but in the order of time these two 
lines of development unfold best in their mutual 
relationship. This is one of the reasons which may be 
assigned for the efficacy of individual laboratory methods. 
The more practical the problems presented are, the deeper 
will be the interest which they evoke and the greater will 
be the concentration of attention. The results, of course, 
will always show a clearer and stronger grasp of the 
principles or of pure science. 

**8. It is desirable that boys and girls shall be encour- 
aged to remain in schools of general or liberal learning 
as long as their economic resources and position justify. 
For some, the proper time for leaving the general school 
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may be fourteen years of age, for others sixteen, for 
others eighteen, and for others twenty-two. When, how- 
ever, the time comes to turn to the vocational school, con- 
centration of efforts should be required for the latter 
purpose.’’ 

We are glad to note that Professor Snedden mentions 
fourteen as the lowest age proper at which to withdraw 
the boy from the general school. The period of child- 
hood culminating usually in the fourteenth year, is the 
time for unalloyed development; and we are sinning 
against his future when we withdraw him from the influ- 
ence of the general education which ministers to his 
development in order to direct his efforts to practical and 
gainful pursuits before the end of this period. The 
movement to abbreviate the grammar school to six years, 
if it should mean the diverting of the boys to vocational 
schools at the age of twelve, should be opposed by all who 
look beyond immediate gains to the ultimate good of the 
individual boy, no less than to the good of society in 
general. 

**9. In much of liberal education the controlling pur- 
pose, pedagogically, is not to produce skill or highly 
organized and definite knowledge, but rather to expand 
intellectual experience, provide for deeper appreciation of 
those things of the social inheritance that are most worth 
while, and to refine tastes and create intellectual interests 
of various kinds. To this end, the most effective pedagog- 
ical methods must be quite unlike those which will give 
best results in vocational education.”’’ 

What has been said above applies here, also. The 
vocational training that does not rest upon a wide, cul- 
tural and fecund grasp of underlying principles, partakes 
of the nature of apprenticeship rather than education, 
and belongs in the shop rather than in the school. 

**10. The controlling purpose in vocational education 
being to produce certain fairly definite forms of skill and 
power which shall enable the learner to become a suc- 
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cessful producer of valuable service, the pedagogical 
methods to be employed must be those involving concen- 
tration, painstaking application to detail, and continuity 

of purpose. Those pedagogical methods will be quite 

unlike those suited in the main to general or liberal 

education.’’ 

This is quite true, provided liberal education means 
for us a mere superficial smattering and a dabbling in 
glittering generalities; but there are many of us who 
would utterly reject such a view of liberal education. 
The thorough and systematic study of a single master- 
piece of literature or art has more cultural value than a 
bowing acquaintance with a thousand similar works. The 
cultural education that does not demand ‘‘concentration, 
painstaking application to detail, and continuity of pur- 
pose’’ does not deserve the name of education under any 
denomination. Cultural education demands such a grasp 
of each truth as will allow it to shed its light over a wide 
field, but a grasp of this kind was never yet gained except 
through concentrated attention and persistent and con- 
tinuous effort. If liberal education and its processes are 
taken to mean lax and diffuse attention, and the indolent 
drifting with the currents of thought, then undoubtedly 
the less we have of it in vocational schools the better. 
The less we have of it in any schools, the better, for 
such training enervates and demoralizes, and is wholly 
unjustifiable. 

‘11. Available experience points, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that vocational and liberal schovls should possess" 
separate organization and administration, in order that 
there may not be fatal confusion of aims and processes 
employed. The vocational school must be in a position to 
go constantly to the world of economic activity, in order 
to derive clear knowledge of the purposes which should 
control it. It should be governed by, or possess, an 
advisory committee containing men who are intimately 
identified with the occupation for which it trains, both as 
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employers and employes. The vocational school should 
divest itself as completely as possible of the academic 
atmosphere, and should reproduce as fully as possible 
the atmosphere of economic endeavor in the field for 
which it trains.’’ 

A vocational school of this character would be, in 
reality, an apprenticeship which we endeavor to organize 
and lift to a somewhat higher plane than that which has 
come down to us from the olden time, but it is scarcely a 
school, and its support by the public policy, which should 
be fairly met before the public are taxed for a venture 
of this character. 

**12. The school of liberal learning, whether secondary 
or collegiate, should increasingly bring its students into 
contact with the wide and varied forms of the social 
inheritance of our day, in order that they may gain in 
appreciation of effective response to it. The liberal 
school, aiming to produce good ‘utilizers’ must develop 
a wide and very flexible program. The school of liberal 
learning may well include so-called practical arts— 
manual training, household arts, commercial subjects, 
and agriculture—as phases of the liberal learning 
whereby pupils, through participation in practical activi- 
ties in the spirit of the amateur, shall gain an apprecia- 
tion of the economic activities of life. Such practical 
training must not be regarded as vocational, since it does 
not bear profitable fruit in this direction. It may be so 
adjusted as to contribute valuable results to vocational 
finding—that is, it may be pre-vocational training in the 
true sense of that word.’’ 

Why is this pre-vocational training not sufficient to be 
provided at the public expense, allowing the apprentice- 
ship school to be dealt with directly and controlled by the 
men who are competent and who are interested in the 
trade in question, whether these be manufacturers or 
employees of manufacturers? Why should the general 
publie be called upon to train a man in the making of 
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microscopes or in the manufacture of silk, since the gen- 
eral public presumably knows little about these trades? 
Why should they be held responsible for the kind of 
training that is imparted to the future worker in these 
lines, and if they are incompetent to direct or to control 
the process in any way, why should they be taxed to 
support an enterprise in which they are not directly 
interested? Of course, answers may be given to these 
questions, but nevertheless, we are here confronted with 
a very radical departure from the recognized position 
occupied by educational institutions. So long as these 
institutions confine themselves to the development of the 
rising generation, to enriching the lives of our young 
people so as to prepare them for worthy citizenship, 
society is merely preparing for its own continuation; but 
we are confronted with an entirely different problem 
when we ask the public to prepare a supply of trained 
employes for the various industrial pursuits. Indeed, a 
pre-vocational training does, in fact, provide such a 
preparation, but this is accidental, the main product 
being a cultural one, which redounds to the general wel- 
fare and which the general public may understand and 
control. 

**13. While vocational and liberal schools must be 
organized apart from each other, and on independent 
foundations, nevertheless, the control of the two types 
should somewhere be unified, in order that a proper 
coérdination of activities may result. In a city, it might 
be well for the superintendent to have under him an as- 
sistant superintendent giving his entire time to vocational 
schools, the superintendent and the board of education 
being the unified force. In States and communities not 
yet clear as to the purposes of the two forms of educa- 
tion, it is probable that the separate organization of both 
a local and a State machinery of control for vocational 
education would expedite the development of right ideals 
and standards of such education. It will be many years 
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before the schoolmaster, as such, will fully appreciate 
either the social significance or the pedagogical require- 
ments of genuine vocational education.’’ 

How will our taxpayers view this proposal? If taxes 
are high enough as they are, will they be willing to add 
this additional burden to the already abnormally high 
cost of living? If this question is bound to project itself 
into the consciousness of every taxpayer, how, may we 
ask, will our Catholic citizen look upon it, when he remem- 
bers that he already contributes his share to the public 
school system from which his children derive no direct 
benefit, since he must support a separate school system 
for them without any aid from his non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens? 

In a former issue of THE Review, attention was called 
to the findings of the Educational Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in which a warning was 
sounded against proceeding rashly with the equipment 
of vocational schools. Vocational training must come, 


of course. Every one sees that. But there are many 
questions to be settled as to the proper mode of pro- 
cedure, and as to who should bear the burden. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


THE PARISH DRAMA 


So far in these articles on the drama the reader has 
been made acquainted with the work done in the grammar 
schools, in the academy, in the convent and in the college, 
in order to secure educational means from a popular 
entertainment. The spontaneity of this work in the com- 
mon schools, the grip of the drama upon the affections 
of educators in the higher institutions, the persistence 
of the drama in the face of opposition and attempts at its 
extirpation, have all been indicated. It only remains to 
give some account of the drama in parochial life, and to 
show its educational value in its weakest form. The hour 
for a wider and more systematic use of the drama as an 
educational force has probably struck. The Catholic 
Theater Movement just springing into life among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, its previous success on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the prevalence of the drama in schools 
and colleges, its popularity in parish life, and the growing 
influence of the public stage, are facts that point clearly 
in one direction. The drama can no longer be treated 
with contempt, or indifference, or put in bonds. It is a 
force which must be directed and employed for the good 
that is init. The most expert dramatists must be encour- 
aged to write for school, academy, convent, college and 
parish, and in the field of the parish there will be rewards 
and fame sufficient for the most exacting. 

The parish drama in a wide sense began its career with 
the very advent of the modern drama. A casual glance 
at the history of the drama will show its close connection 
with the ancient parish. But we are not concerned here 
with this relationship. A reading of Abbot Gasquet’s 
works on old English Catholic life will convince the 
reader that the parish, like human nature, is pretty much 
the same in every age. His account of the average Eng- 
lish parish in the fourteenth century reads precisely like 
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gatherings for the benefit of the parish; the naming of 
the committees; the supplies of beef and ham and cakes 
and beer properly accredited to the donors; and the sports 
and dances and little pageants for entertainment. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that subconsciously the modern 
parish is imitating its ancestors, and with particular gusto 
in the matter of presenting plays. The parish drama is 
now a marked feature of parochial entertainment, in spite 
of its difficulties, but just how and why it reached its 
present popularity would be no easy matter to ascertain. 
Amateur actors are a curiously difficult lot; they can 
never be got to learn their lines for rehearsal, or to attend 
rehearsal regularly, or to take pains, or to continue im- 
proving themselves when possessed of special ability, or 
to do anything required by the situation; so that their 
trainers in despair declare after each performance there 
will never be another. Yet the struggle begins again. 
When the American parish drama began, would be diffi- 
cult to decide. I recall seeing The Colleen Bawn played 
very well by a parochial company as far back as 1870. 
The spread of its popularity was swift and wide, and 
Boucicault’s romantic play was to be seen on every 
parochial stage. This passion for acting begot the 
modern parish hall, with its stage and scenery, its large 
seating capacity, and its various conveniences. 

The reason for this suecess can be easily understood 
from the conditions of the early days and from the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The stage was a forbidden 
pleasure along with the novel. It was publicly, frequently 
and violently anathematized from the pulpit. Neverthe- 
less, we went to the play and we read the novel, in secret, 
with pangs of conscience, yet with the conviction that 
someone was wrong. The amateur drama naturally 
became very popular, since it was the only drama that 
could be witnessed with a clear conscience. Moreover, it 
let the clergy down easily. The wise liberals hotly op- 
posed the severe attitude of the rigid conservatives, and 
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the compromise between them was the parish drama and 
the parish stage. From 1880 the parish stage became a 
recognized feature of parish life, very profitable, very 
helpful in bringing the people together, very useful in 
teaching as well as in entertaining. The popular plays 
were usually the historical. For example, Robert Emmet, 
a gorgeous melodrama, had an extraordinary run for a 
quarter of a century, and is still played by parochial 
companies, in spite of its old-fashioned methods. Plays 
on the American Revolution were very popular, and next 
in importance came Indian plays, with Daniel Boone or 
one of his kind as the hero. A dramatization of Fabiola 
also had vogue because of its richly-flavored Christian 
sentiment and its striking costumes. It would have been 
an easy matter in 1885 to have fixed the parish drama in 
these channels of patriotism and religion and romance, 
had the right pens been at work. . 

The amateur drama had become so popular by 1880 
that certain publishers undertook to provide plays for 
amateur actors, with themes similar to the public stage, 
but with language and situations suited to amateur actors. 
But no one thought of the parish stage, and in conse- 
quence a lamentable change occurred in the character of 
the parish drama. It went from good to bad. As the 
actors increased in skill and directors in enterprise, they 
began to look about for a livelier, not a better, class of 
plays. In the cities the number of amateur companies 
had brought into existence a body of teachers who made 
it their profession to stage plays for these companies. 
They abandoned the melodrama of former times, and 
took up popular current plays; and very soon the parish 
stage became acquainted with the farces and comedies 
and melodramas beloved formerly of Broadway. The 
change was not beneficial, in a way it was hurtful, because 
it robbed the parish stage of its distinctive character- 
istics. The parish drama became a bad imitation of a 
drama almost without any other merit than decency. So 
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it has continued to the present time. Fine halls, noble 
stages, good actors have developed in the meantime, but 
the parish drama has lost itself in the general stage fog; 
and hence the necessity of bringing it back to its first 
tradition, of dismissing all imitation of the general 
drama, and of building up a drama suited to the parish 
stage, different from the popular play, and capable of 
development on its own lines. 

It is quite apparent, then, that the historical drama 
should take precedence in this good work. This species 
was formerly very popular on the English and American 
stage, and playwrights ransacked history for themes. It 
is curious to see the Protestant Lord Lytton placing 
Richelieu, as a typical and noble cardinal, on the stage; 
Douglas Jerrold dramatizing the tragedy of St. Thomas 
a Becket, as Tennyson did later; Tom Taylor presenting 
Joan of Arc; John Frederic Smith writing a play around 
Cardinal Wolsey; Dion Boucicault enthusiastic over Pope 
Siatus V; and a host of writers fairly in love with Mary 
Queen of Scots. In fact, the parish dramatist-to-be need 
only overhaul the flood of Christian historical dramas of 
the nineteenth century to have a noble list of parish plays. 
Our American people are but slightly acquainted with 
their own splendid history on this continent, a history 
which Protestant writers like Parkman and Bancroft 
have honorably described. They have still smaller ac- 
quaintance with the work of the early missionaries along 
our present borders from Maine to California, so 
romantic and so heroic; and weakest of all is their 
knowledge of the building up of their present organiza- 
tion in the American Republic. Here, then, are three 
wells from which the future parish playwright may draw 
plentifully: colonial life in old Quebec and Maryland; 
missionary life in Quebec, Florida and Louisiana; and 
the strenuous pioneer days along the Hudson, the Erie 
Canal, along the railroads, the Ohio and Mississippi, in 
the great cities, in the days of the Knownothings. 
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The social drama offers a most inviting field. In Eng- 
land there has been developed within the past ten years 
a social drama, which will serve as a good model. It is 
known generally as the people’s theater, and has discov- 
ered its own methods. For example, a play is cast with 
‘respect to the demands made by the physical character- 
istics of the part. A short, fat man is played by an 
actor with those qualities; an old woman by a woman ~ 
advanced in years; and so on, with the successful result 
of avoiding the professional make-up of wig and paint. 
The problems of the common lot are the themes of the 
plays: the evils of drink, idleness, wastefulness, gam- 
bling; the beauty of home, sobriety, economy, and good 
sense; the necesity of justice among the poor as well as 
among the rich; patience in dealing with the ills and diffi- 
culties of life. Here also is an inexhaustible fountain of 
experience for the playwright. The schools are doing 
something in this line, the pulpit adds an occasional word, 
the motion-picture drama has taken up this field eagerly. 
It only remains for the parish drama to add its drop to 
the swelling flood. Everyone knows how much the aver- 
age community needs this instruction. Thinking people 
are amazed and irritated at the flippant attitude of Amer- 
ican young people to life and its duties, as shown in their 
readiness to give up work for pleasure, to marry without 
thought, preparation, or delicacy, to separate or divorce 
speedily without much sorrow or shame, to spend their 
little wages on show and pleasure, in fine to live the life 
of the proverbial butterfly, and to trust to luck and the 
poor-master for food and shelter in the bleak winter. 
There is no exaggeration in this picture, pastors every- 
where are bemoaning the condition, and it will take much 
time and labor to remove the causes. The daily journal, 
the popular novel, and the dance hall are its feeders, and 
they will have to be met by the real press, the true novel, 
and the sprightly yet thoughtful drama. 

The religious drama of late years has not had any 
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opportunity, but its day is coming, as anyone may see by 
the suecess of Parsifal, the Miracle, and the Passion 
plays of Europe. In Boston a model has been established 
for some years past, at the Mission church in Roxbury, 
where a parish drama, called Pilate’s Daughter, has been 
played every Lent to crowded houses. It has been re- 
cently reported that this drama is about to be taken up 
by the popular stage and presented to the ordinary audi- 
ences throughout the country. The incident is significant 
in a way, since it shows how the parish institution, 
properly managed, may one day be of great benefit to the 
popular drama. No manager ventures to experiment 
with popular taste in drama, the loss is so heavy and so 
immediate nowadays. For this reason alone the regular 
drama becomes very wooden and stale at intervals, until 
a lucky stroke discovers the latest change in public taste, 
dramas are at once built to order in accordance with the 
new whim, and the stage moves on again prosperously 
wooden for another period. The religious drama has an 
appeal for the people second to none. Very few know 
how to write it, or even to select the proper theme, as may 
be illustrated in the notable plays, Ben Hur, The Sign of 
the Cross and Quo Vadis, wherein the spectacular and not 
the religious sentiment held the center of interest. Yet 
the themes are plentiful, not merely themes of the mar- 
tyrs, but those which embody the innumerable phases and 
varieties of religious experience. It would seem, to judge 
from the average prayer-book, novel and sermon, that our 
Catholics have not much imagination on the religious 
side. The beauties of religion, its promises and its re- 
wards, seem to have less influence than the idea of sin, 
God’s justice, and the eternal punishments. Here again 
are the themes of the modern parish drama to be found, 
in the sublimity of the ordinary Catholic life, in the 
beauty of its holiness, in the strength of its sacrifice, in 
the majesty of its future rewards. What a play could be 
made for Catholics and non-Catholics out of Callista, the 
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exquisite novel of Cardinal Newman, the most beautiful 
and dramatic story ever written on the martyr-theme! 
What an appeal that would make to the modern audience, 
simple and cultivated! 

It is easy to snap the fingers at this kind of statement, 
but just look at the facts in the case: the parish stage 
exists, represented by innumerable fine halls all over the 
country, perfectly equipped for the production of plays; 
the dramas presented every year run into the hundreds, 
and are the poorest stuff made popular on Broadway; 
they are played by hundreds of amateur actors, before 
large audiences. What is to hinder converting this 
already immense machine into something worth while? 
To a New York manager I suggested long ago the found- 
ing of a Christian dramatic company, what would be 
called a traveling repertory company, to play in the 
parish theaters, presenting the best religious dramas of 
the professional stage, and thus setting up a model whose 
influence could not be easily ignored or set aside. The 
scheme is perfectly feasible. All that is needed is the 
manager with the brains and experience to mould the 
present chaotic mass into shape and to make the venture 
pay. No doubt the task would be difficult, because human 
nature is stubborn and set against all improvement. 
Nevertheless, the thing is bound to come, not only for the 
parish drama, but for the school and the convent and the 
college drama. All the travail described in these articles 
on the drama, the stubborn workings of the spirit of the 
drama in our institutions, in the face of neglect, opposi- 
tion and persecution, the silent development of parish 
stages as if in preparation for the drama yet unborn, are 
forces that will not come to naught. It remains one of 
the social mysteries why they have never been utilized. 
Joun SmirTH. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
CUBA 


Cuba, so closely related to us geographically, so much 
influenced by us in politics and commercial life, and so 
largely indebted to us for the organization and direc- 
tion of its present school system, has been not only a 
troublous battleground for political independence, but 
also a land of intellectual aspiration. 

Some may take it for granted that the Cubans are too 
indolent or fractious to pursue the things of the mind, or 
higher literature ; too much engrossed in trade to produce 
fruits of mental culture, or to write anything of which it 
might be said, ‘‘Hic meret aera Sosiis liber.’’ 

Yet what large island, excepting the British Isles, has 
given to the modern world the number of men distin- 
guished for intellectual attainments that Cuba has given? 
Scientists like Poey and Viiies, poets like Heredia and 
Placido, orators like Caballero and del Castillo, teachers 
like Varela and Saco, would be worthy a place in any 
nation’s Hall of Fame. To a student of Cuba’s history 
there is nothing more striking than the intellectual 
activity of the islanders, their love of learning, their 
struggles for educational advantages against the odds of 
misrule, revolution, and pestilence. 

The history of education in Cuba is well worth a read- 
ing by teachers, for it is a story of devotion to the cause 
of learning, self-sacrifice and true patriotic zeal on the 
part of noble and enlightened leaders; a story, too, of 
problems and conditions that afford an instructive con- 
trast for the teacher of to-day. 

Efforts to give the common people of the island the 
benefits of schooling were made by individual initiative 
from the earliest settlement. As we shall see, the Spanish 
government did not bestir itself to spread learning broad- 
east. Churchmen did their full share in teaching indeed, 


they were the usual masters in the higher institutions. It 
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is the boast of New England that Harvard College was 
founded six years after the settlement of Boston, and 
sixteen years after the landing at Plymouth. Yet in 
Cuba, while the government was housed in huts of straw, 
in old Bayamo, an early settlement, a movement was 
begun to establish courses in Latin and the ecclesiastical 
sciences. 

Naturally, one of the early problems was the education 
of the negro, who, since the introduction of the first 
slaves from Africa in 1524, had increased to a large pro- 
portion of the population. The Catholicity of the island 
demanded, as a solemn obligation of conscience, the in- 
struction of the blacks in the truths of religion, at least. 

Education in secular branches it was deemed expedient 
to restrict in their regard; and for a time in the early 
days legislative action was directed against the imparta- 
tion of knowledge to negroes. In practice, though, they 
were not left entirely uninstructed; something was done 
for them in the matter of elementary schooling, although 
this apepars to have been confined chiefly to training 
them to read.” 

The Indians, too, were not wholly lost sight of, as royal 
provision of July 21, 1783, commanded the establishment 
of schools in Indian villages, and this tardy enactment 
was perhaps all that could be expected, when we consider 
the meager opportunities that even the whites had up 
to 1790. 

For the two centuries previous to the last named year, 
popular education was at a low ebb in the island. The 
government did nothing towards establishing a system of 
public instruction; which indeed is not surprising, since 
in the great European countries at that day, popular 

1 Nuestro ayuntamiento encerrado aun en casas de paja, y presen- 
tanda la poblacion el aspecto de una aldea, llena de tunas bracas, 
celebr6 acuerdos para establecer catedra latinidad; el benefico y gene- 
roso D. Francisco Paradas fundaba en remotisimos tiempos clases de 
latinidad y ciencias ecclesidsticas en Bayamo. 


2 Vide Bachiller y Morales, Apuntes para la Historia de las Letras, 
y de la Instruccion Publica de la Isla de Cuba, tomo I, pp. 5-6. 
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education was the work of churchmen, carried on under 
ecclesiastical auspices. | 

So it was to a great extent in Cuba. We find the 
Scholatria at Santiago de Cuba established by bull of 
Adrian VI, in 1522. In 1603 the Chapter of Havana 
voted to support a Latin teacher, but not obtaining the 
consent of the Crown, they shelved the plan till some 
years later. 

In 1607 the Tridentin Seminary was founded by Bishop 
Altamirano of Santiago. In 1609 the College of San 
Ambrosio was established in Havana, though its career 
for some time seems not to have been prosperous. 

In 1730, at Bayamo, a school was given over to the 
monks; this school had been provided for by a bequest 
of Captain Paredas in 1571. The college of San Basilio 
Magno at Santiago was established in 1722. 

In Villa Clara a school had existed since 1689. In 1712, 
1757, and 1759 schools were opened at Remedios, Carmen, 
and Arriaga respectively ; but on the death of the philan- 
thropic priest, Juan Conyedo, these schools founded by 
him, were closed.* 

The seminary San Carlos began its career in 1689 at 
Havana ‘and with it was fused the old college San 
Ambrosio. 

A leading purpose of some of the above establishments 
was to provide for vocations to the ecclesiastical state. 
With this end in view, and also to offer opportunity for 
liberal education to those whose means would enable 
them to profit by the advantage, the Jesuits, who had 
already one Cuban foundation, San Carlos and San Am- 
brosio above mentioned, planned to begin another college, 
in response to what they felt to be a need. 

Not without opposition was their foothold on the island 


8 These data regarding the establishment of the schools mentioned 
follows the account given in Report of Commissioner of Education, 
1897-98, vol. I, chap. xx, pp. 936 to 968, compiled by R. L. Packard, from 
the posthumous work of Aurelio Mitjanes. 
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strengthened, for it seems that there were members of 
the clergy in Havana who did not look with favor on the 
addition to the holdings of the Society in Cuba. Finally, 
Don Gregorio Angel came forward with forty thousand 
dollars in bonds towards the foundation, and four years 
later the college of San Ignacio was opened.* 

It had been the desire of the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities of Havana to establish a university in that 
city to obviate the need of young Havanese going abroad 
for their higher education. Pope Innocent XIII, in 1721, 
appointed the fathers of San Juan Letrano convent to 
commence the foundation, a labor which it took seven 
years to complete, though chairs of morals, philosophy, 
and canon law were held in the interim by Dominicans, 
from which order were chosen, in 1732, councillors to 
prepare a constitution for the new university. The insti- 
tution remained, in fact, under Dominican control until 
1842.5 

The first period in the history of Cuban education is 
fixed as extending from the early settlements into the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. The schools during 
this time, with few exceptions, were doing work meagre 
in quantity and poor in quality. The primary grades 
were taught in some cases by negresses; scarcely more 
than reading and penmanship were in the ‘‘curriculum,”’ 
and the way of housing and furnishings matters were 
in a poor state.° 

Even in the higher institutions the courses were limited 


4 Education in Cuba and Porto Rico, in Report of Commissioner of 
Education, 1897-98, p. 938. 

5 Ibid., p. 939. This year marks the beginning of the present regimen 
of the University of Havana. 

6 Viose entonces el fenomeno de ser muchas escuelas principalmente 
de nifias, dirigidas por personas de color; la raza mas envilecida y la 
mas ignorante ensefiar a la caucasica. Esta rareza producia otra, que 
desde luego procuro destruir la Sociedad Economica; la confusion en un 
mismo recinto de todos colores y castas, fomentados de esa manera desde 
infancia ese elemente de corrupcion moral que trae de suyo la inevitable 
familiaridad de los jovenes de diversas condiciones en los paises de 
esclavos.—Report of examiner appointed by the Soc. Econ. in 1793, 
— y + on para la Historia de la Instruccion Publica de la Isla 

e p. 7. 
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and drawn on a time-honored plan that lacked the flexi- 
bility better suited to the character and needs of the 
Cubans. Many testimonies have been given by observers 
from other lands as to the intellectual activity of the 
Havanese and of the upper class Cubans generally; and 
it is not a surprising thing that discontent with prevailing 
educational conditions should begin to be acute in Cuba 
at a time when politics and social conditions in Europe 
were in such a turmoil. The call to educational action in 
Cuba beginning in 1790, was perhaps a chastened echo of 
the wild and discordant jangle of the European revolu- 
tionary tocsin. 

It happened that two men, one an ecclesiastic, the 
other a civil governor, were in office at the beginning of 
the second period of educational advancement in Cuba. 
Their methods and points of view were largely different, 
but both were actuated by a sincere desire to serve their 
beloved island. The bishop was Tres Palacios, of Ha- 
vana; the civil governor, Luis de las Casas. Tres Pala- 
cios had rendered important services to the Church while 
Bishop of Puerto Rico, in carrying out successfully the 
arrangements for the division of the old and unwieldy 
Diocese of Cuba, which had included Florida and Louisi- 
ana in its vast extent. His appointment to the see of 
Havana followed soon after, and he was brought into 
relation with the work of Las Casas in establishing 
schools in Havana and its environs. The bishop opposed 
las Casas to some extent, and his opposition is naturally 
enough explained as the action of a conservative and 
conscientious prelate who might have feared with good 
reason the rapid extension of schools of a secularizing 
tendency, in which doctrinal teaching would fail to receive 
its due.’ 

There is no need to regard the motive of personal feel- 
ing, assigned by some writers, as the cause of this opposi- 


tT Vide article “Havana,” by Fr. Juan Alvarez Crespo, C. M., Cath. 
Encycl., vol. VIII, p. 153. 
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tion, as such an easily made charge is not consonant with 
the character of this unselfish and high-minded prelate. 

Las Casas, however, remains a beneficent figure with 
the Cubans, who hold in remembrance his important work 
in advancing education, and founding schools.* The most 
notable of his services was undoubtedly the foundation of 
the Sociedad Economica, a society which has borne a 
great part in the social, educational, and literary advance- 
ment of Cuba. 

During its long and honorable career the Society has 
published Memoirs in eleven series, comprising sixty-four 
volumes, the last of which was issued in 1901. In these 
‘*Memorias’”’ is contained a vast amount of information 
on the history, topography, and commerce of the island, 
as well as a record of the services of the Society in pro- 
moting education and the general good of the country. 
The work is a fine contribution to Cuban historical lit- 
erature. 

Almost immediately after its foundation the Society, 
by royal order, was commissioned to inquire into the con- 
dition of the schools in Cuba, and to assume supervision 
of primary education in the island. In a census taken in 
1793, under the direction of Father Felix Gonzales, it 
was found that there were only thirty-nine schools in 
Havana, thirty-two of these being for girls in which read- 
ing only was taught. In the boys’ schools the teaching 
went as far as whole numbers. One of these schools, 
taught by the Bethelehemite Fathers, was begun about 
the year 1700, through the philanthropy of a Senor Cara- 
ballo, and this is the first free public school in Cuba. The 
number attending all these schools was a little over seven 
hundred. 

Two free schools were at once begun, by the direction 
of the Society ; the Beneficencia came into being in 1799, 
and the Ursulines of New Orleans, nearly the entire body 


8 Discurso pronunciado por el Dr. D. José A. Caballero en la Junta 
General de la Soc. Patr. de II de Diciembre, de 1796. 
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teaching in the famous old convent there came over to 
Havana to escape the persecution which they feared at 
the hands of the French government.° 

In 1798, two clergymen of the Sulpician congregation, 
Flaget *° and Dubourg, both of whom were afterwards 
to be bishops in the United States, came to Havana with 
the intention of beginning a college there, but mistrust 
and opposition caused them to abandon the project. Fr. 
Flaget, on his return to Baltimore, brought a number of 
Cuban youths to be educated at Georgetown, but the 
Spanish government seems to have viewed with concern 
the exodus of its young colonials to republican shores, and 
sent a vessel to take them back to Cuba.” 

The Society kept faithfully at the task assigned it, and 
in 1801 another survey was made, and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions were found in the schools of Havana, which now 
numbered seventy-one, with two thousand pupils. Fr. 
Manuel Quesada made report to the Society, reeommend- 
ing the adoption of certain regulations regarding the 
character and training of the teachers, a better appor- 
tionment of the work, the fixing of fees, the employment 
of method in teaching, etc.” 

Despite the Society’s zeal and devotion to the common 
welfare, its recommendations for betterment were futile; 


® Vide. J. G. Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 587. 

10 Vide. Sketches of the Life, Times, and Character of Bishop Flaget, 
M. J. Spalding, pp. 49-54. 

11 “E] Obispo William I. Dubourg y el Obispo francés Benedict Flaget 
trataron de establecer en la Habana en 1798,, un Colegio Sulpiciano, pero 
encontraron oposicién y no lograron su propésito. Realizaron su in- 
tento en Baltimore y el prelado Flaget llevé en 1801 viente y tres nifios 
cubanos al colegio Georgetown; pero el gobierno espafiol mando un 
buque para traer & Cuba dichos escolares.” Ensayo de Bibliografia 
Cubana de los Siglos XVII y XVIII, p. 63. 

12 Bachiller y Morales, Apuntes, etc., ch. II, p. 16. In connection with 
these early surveys of the schools, it is of interest to note that discus- 
sion as to the best way of setting the child’s catechism lesson, whether 
by rote, or by presenting the substance, with appeal to perception 
rather than to memory, a discussion occasionally revived today, occupied 
the attention of these Cuban educators. Father Varela observed de- 
fects in the memory method. “Es probable que no lo hayan entendido, 
y es cierto que trabajaran inutilmente.” Vide Revista Trimestre Cu- 
bana, t. II, num. 4, 1831. 
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the government failed to act. Thus, up to 1816 when the 
Section of Education of the Society was formed, progress 
in primary education was at a standstill. In that year 
the newly-formed section established ten schools in the 
outlying districts of Havana. 

‘‘Estramuros,’’ that is, in the suburbs of Havana, 
there were in all after the establishment of the ten schools 
above mentioned, 463 whites in 19 schools, and 177 blacks 
in 4 schools. There was mingling of the sexes to some 
extent in the black schools. 

Meanwhile, dissatisfaction with the state of secondary 
education had been growing in the minds of many inter- 
ested in the movement for educational reform, and in the 
work of the Society. 

Fortunately, the island had leaders who were well- 
balanced thinkers, and disinterested patriots. They were 
safeguarded from radicalism by their character and posi- 
tion, and their ideals were mainly such as modern educa- 
tion has brought to realization. 

The defects in existing teaching, and the need for de- 
cided changes in method and curriculum were set forth in 
eloquent and vigorous language by a priest whose name 
is familiar to Cubans, José Augustin Caballero, in a 
speech delivered before the Sociedad Economica in Octo- 
ber, 1795. 

In this speech Fr. Caballero characterizes the methods 
in vogue in secondary education as wholly antiquated, 
and the curriculum as narrow and inadequate. He notes 
the absence of such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, 
and ‘‘practical anatomy,’’ and advocates a general 
reform, commencing with the University.” 


18 Es do creer y de esperar, que si el Cuerpo patriotico, creado para 
promover oportunamente la educacion y instrucci6n de la juventud, 
levanta sus fuerzas hasta el pié del trono, haciendo presente que entre 
la multitud de casas de ensefianza publica que se numeran en esta 
ciudad, no hay una que instruya en unsolo ramo de matematicas, en 
quimica, en anatomia practica, y que en las facultades que ensefian 
siguen todavia el método antiquisimo de las escuelas desusado ya con 
te fundamento y por repitidas Reales Ordenes, & vista de su poca 
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Caballero himself, by way of example, in his lectures at 
the Collegiate Seminary of San Carlos, where he held the 
chair of philosophy, made a bold departure from the time- 
honored method of presenting the principles of logic.’* 
His ideals and methods found a sympathetic and able 
follower in one of his students, Felix Varela, a man of 
extraordinary talents and virtue, who was afterwards, as 
priest and vicar-general, to take a leading part in church 
affairs in the diocese of New York.” 

It was not long before the student became greater than 
his master. At San Carlos Varela held the chair of 
physics, a branch, by the way, that had just been intro- 


utilidad, de los recientes discubrimientos y nuevos autores que acaban 
de escribir con una preferencia decidida, y palpable ventajas, y por 
tanto es indispensible una reforma general, la que debera comenzar por 
la primera de las academias, la ilustre regia y pontifica Universidad, 
A causa de la dependencia que tienen de ella las otras en el orden, 
tiempo y materias de los cursos.—Memorias de la Sociedad -Economica, 
t. XIV, p. 419-420. 

14José Augustin Caballero (1768-1835) gained renown as one of 
Cuba’s great pulpit orators. His published addresses include the fol- 
lowing: 

Memoria sobre la necesidad de reformar los estudios universitarios— 
Published in the Memorias, t. XIV, 1842. (Resulted in the appointment 
of an embassy to the King, which accomplished nothing (1796). 

Discurso pronunciado por el Dr. D. José A. Caballero, en la Junta 
General de la Soc. Patr. de II de Diciembre de 1796. (This speech con- 
tains an eloquent apostrophe to Luis de las Casas, who is called “Padre 
del Patria.” 

Sermon funebre en elogio del Exmo. Sr. D. Cristobal Colon, primer 
almirante, virey, y gobernador de las Indias Occidentales, su Descubri- 
dor y Conquistador: pronunciado con motivo de haberse transladado 
sus cenizas de la Iglesia Metropolitana de Canto Domingo a esta Cate- 
dral de Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion de la Habana. Por el Doctor 
D. Joseph Augustin Caballero, Maestro de Filosofia en este Real y 
Conciliar Colegio Seminario de San Carlos y San Ambrosio, en la 
manana del 19 de Enero de 1796. 

(Reprinted in vol. III of Los tres primeros historiadores de Cuba, 
1876. Circulated widely in two editions, and was reprinted in 1838. 

ten much praised oration is said to be as fine as anything of Bos- 
suet’s. 

Panegirico del Gran Doctor de la Iglesia, San Ambrosio, predicado en 
la Capilla del Hospital Real, 7 de Diciembre de 1797. 

15 Varela’s life has a special interest for the Catholics of the United 
States on account of his long and saintly career as priest in New York, 
where he did valiant service for the faith, and performed many works 
of charity. A life in Spanish by his pupil, José Ignacio Rodriguez, was 
published in New York. Rodriguez also contributed an account of 
beg life to the American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. VIII, pp. 
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duced there, and he infused his own enthusiasm into the 
students, secured apparatus from Europe, and gave a 
great impetus to the cultivation of the natural sciences. 
Afterwards he taught philosophy in a maner widely dif- 
ferent from the old methods of presentation, though 
there is no charge of doctrinal errancy against + m.** 

The Bishop of Havana at that time, the venerated 
Espada y Landa, was a whole-souled promoter of educa- 
tion and philanthropy, and many institutions of benefi- 
cence in the diocese were the offering of his mind and 
heart. Thus, at the dawn of the nineteenth century, the 
plan of secondary education framed by the Society was 
being put into effect by the codperation of this organiza- 
tion, the ecclesiastical and civil rulers, and a group of 
able educators. 

Special interest had been taken in the establishment of 
a chair of chemistry, on account of its hoped-for benefit 
to the sugar industry and agriculture in general; funds 
were subscribed, a temporary laboratory was constructed 
in San Ambrosio Hospital, and a professor was en- 
gaged." Father Varela had a good knowledge of chem- 
istry, and one of his valued literary works was a transla- 
tion of Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘‘Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry’’ into Spanish. 

The influence of these great educators was felt for long 
after in the work continued by those who had been their 
students, though these latter did not without exception 
hold to the conservatism of the elder teachers. The 
spirit of separation was abroad in the land, and the policy 
of the Spanish government towards educational institu- 


16 He lectured on philosophy not only in Latin, but also in the ver- 
nacular, and published text-books on this subject, and on logic. His most 
important work “Lecciones de Filosofia,” was the standard text for 
years in Spanish America, and besides other editions Fr. Varela him- 
self superintended five reprints, four of which were issued in the United 
5 sen) (Rodriguez, in American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. VIII, 
Dp. ‘ 

17 Education in Cuba and Porto Rico, Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, 1897-98, p. 942. 
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tions in the island veered with the frequent changes of 
power in the old country. 

The religious orders and their educational houses expe- 
rienced all the vicissitudes of governmental frown and 
favor alternately. Their work suffered accordingly. 

The nineteenth century was destined to be an era of 
great trial, suffering and bloodshed for ‘‘The Ever Faith- 
ful Island.’’ There were insurrections and uprisings in 
1829, 1844, 1849-51, the ‘‘Ten Years’ War’’ (1868-1878), 
end finally the desperate struggle for independence begin- 
ning in 1895, which, after the tragedy of the ‘‘Maine”’ in 
1898, precipitated the Spanish-American War, and ended 
in American occupation of the island. 

During the century the unhappy state of the country 
effectually blocked any progress in popular education, . 
and there was a gradual working of forces towards the 
formation of two intellectual states: that of the upper 
class, enjoying, even in the island, superior educational 
advantages; and that of the lower classes, from whom 
opportunities for learning never abundant, were receding 
farther. Humboldt, R. H. Dana, J. A. Froude, and others 
are quoted as commenting with surprise on the work and 
opportunities in higher education which they observed 
in Cuba."* Primary education entered on a prolonged 
torpor as far as gratuitous public instruction was con- 
cerned; so that in 1865, out of 150,000 children in the 
island, of both sexes, whites and free blacks, only 21,000 
were receiving instruction.” 

The religious orders were doing as good work as their 
means would allow, in taking in gratuitous pupils; but 
hampered in many ways as their labors were, it cannot be 
expected that they could have largely lessened the num- 
bers of the uninstructed. Many excellent schools were 
founded in the early half of the last century, and the 


18 Vide Report, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, vol. I, pp. 
954, 955, 957, 958. 

19 Vide Ensayo Historico-Estadistico de la Instruccion Publica de la 
Isla de Cuba, por D. Pelayo Gonzales de los Rios, p. 345. 
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Esculapians, the Christian Brothers, the Piarists have 
records of honorable service in the island. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the primary schools 
under lay direction, it is a pleasure to note the provision 
for the teaching of Christian doctrine, and the directions 
concerning proper reading, cleanliness of person, rewards 
and punishments, the signs of reverence to be made when- 
ever the Blessed Sacrament is carried past the school for 
the Viaticum, as laid down in an interesting little manual 
published at Matanzas in 1835, entitled: ‘‘Plan y Reg- 
lamento para las Escuelas gratuitas de ensefanza mutua 


de Mantanzas.’’*° 
In our hasty outline of general educational conditions 


in Cuba we have to pass over the distinctive and valuable 
work done in the schools under the religious orders.” 
That deserves full treatment elsewhere. We may sum- 


20 The following extracts from the “Plan” are given as specimens of 
its rulings: 

In all these schools the pupils shall be taught Christian doctrine, 
reading, writing, orthography, politeness and good manners; and the 
rules of computation by whole numbers, common decimal fractions, and 
complex or denominate numbers.—Chap. II, Art. 10. 

Children of the eighth class who can read with ease, shall not make 
their reading exercises from novels, romances, or other books that may 
imbue them with false ideas, are prejudicial, and can give them no in- 
struction; for this reason there shall be chosen for all the schools, 
books of sound doctrine, good style, uniform and correct in edition, as: 
The Children’s Friend (El Amigo de los Nifios), Iriarte, Instructive 
Readings, and the Tales of Samaniego, using for the lessons in polite- 
ness and good breeding the edition of the Children’s Friend, leaving to 
the discretion of directors its choice, but recommending the work en- 
titled “Youth—Illustrated.”—Chap. II, art. 12. ... From the fifth class 
on, instead of slates, paper will be used by the pupils for writing, leav- 
ing to the care of the master their learning to write with legibility and 
freedom.—Chap. II, art. 14... . All the pupils of this school must be 
of white parentage.—Chap. III, art. 17. . . . The parents and guardians 
(tulares) of the pupils shall take special care to send them to school 
clean and decently attired, and those who do not appear there in that 
condition will be sent home, that they may return in befitting neatness. 
Chap. III, art. 26. . . . Punishments demand much prudence, since 
those that degrade the children, far from correcting them, make them 
forward and obstinate; for this reason the directors will refrain from 
punishing with anger and from using mean and humiliating expres- 
sions; a director never should forget that children generally are docile 
and amenable to correction, when this is exhibited with moderation and 
Sweetness, and exacted with justice.—Chap. IV, art. 30. 

21 The Lazarists, for example, have labored for the education of sem- 
inarists for many years in the island. 
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marize conditions in primary education at the time of 
the American intervention by saying that illiteracy was 
high, even among the whites, that school accommodations 
were very inadequate, that teachers’ salaries were in 
arrears, that demoralization appeared to be nearly 
complete. 

Then came the wonderful change. Not only govern- 
mental, hygienic and sanitary reforms were-set on foot 
by the Americans, but they also began to provide school 
facilities, buildings, furniture, teachers, etc., and the work 
of extending primary education to all Cubans was under 
way. 

Early in 1900, two Harvard alumni were in Cuba, one 
a lawyer practicing in Havana, E. L. Conant, and the 
other, A. E. Frye, acting superintendent of schools, wrote 
to Eliot, president of Harvard, making representations 
as to the good that might be accomplished by bringing a 
thousand or more Cuban teachers to Harvard for a term 
of summer study, afterwards taking a trip through the 
United States on a tour of observation. 

The Harvard president, authorized by the governing 
body of the university, gave a favorable reply, and at 
once, with commendable energy, the parties interested in 
arranging the expedition set to work. 

Popular subscription in the States brought without 
difficulty the $70,000 required to pay expenses; the gov- 
ernment furnished transport and between June 30 and 
July 4, 1900, 1373 Cuban teachers had landed in Boston, 
embarking at 14 different ports in Cuba. The entire 
arrangements were admirably carried out, and not a sin- 
gle member of the expedition died, and it is said, almost 
all returned to Cuba in improved physical condition. 

Father Fidelis, C.P., an old Harvard graduate, was 
appointed to minister to the spiritual wants of the party, 
and the Catholic societies of Boston were alert to block 
off any systematic proselytizing. 

On the whole, the project was characteristic of Ameri- 
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can educational zeal, and strikingly illustrative of the 
abundant material resources at the command of our 
secular educators. 

Since the establishment of the republic the school sys- 
tem of the island has been developing rapidly, and if 
anti-clericalism does not become aggressive (and Cuba is 
apparently more free from it than other of the Spanish- 
American countries), and the right of imparting religious 
instruction to children of an almost entirely Catholic 
country is safeguarded, Cuba has a great future before 
it, not in material prosperity alone, but in those higher 
and nobler interests, the cultivation and preservation of 
spiritual ideals, without which, as Dr. Shahan once 
observed, no country is truly great. 


BrotHer ©. F. X. 


Mt. St. Joseph’s College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


LITTLE LESSONS FROM LIFE 


I wonder how many of the great army of teachers who 
graduate from the school room into the greatest of all 
colleges, ‘‘The World,’’ have reminiscences like mine. I 
use the term mine advisedly, for I am married and have 
a family, and I believe that the majority of teachers who 
choose to give up their profession, take up the responsi- 
bilities of matrimony. 

How many are there, I wonder, who have learned les- 
sons in the great college I speak of, that would be of use 
to them if they were to take up their school room duties 
again? I believe the answer is, ‘‘Everyone.’’ Especially 
the ex-teacher who has now children of her own. 

Perhaps the little things I have learned since I left 
school may be of help to some of the teachers now in the 
school room. 

When I started to teach, and in fact as long as I did 
teach, no one told me of these things. These little lessons 
are not printed in text books. We may find them in tech- 
nical terms in ‘‘ Theory of Teaching,’’ but we don’t under- 

stand them. We think we do, but we don’t. I thought I 
did, but I did not. 

I intended to be kind and just. I was kind and I was 
just, but I did not go far enough. I was considerate of 
the things I saw and understood. But there was much I 
did not see, and much I did not understand. To be brief 
I believe that I did not get under the skin of teaching. 

I have changed the definition of teaching and education 
to suit myself. I will tell you later my conception of the 
word education. As for teaching, I will give it to you 
now. 

To find out a child’s weak places and minister to them 
is the essential part of it. 

We are apt to follow the lines of least resistance, and 
teach a child the things he learns quickly and easily. But 


to probe until we find the weak spot, the part that n 
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stimulation and help, is where the true art of teaching 
comes in. 

You say, that kind of teaching is not for the public 
school teacher, that it is the work of special institutions. 
I do not mean to go so far as that. Those cases are few 
and far between, although it is true a teacher does have 
pupils occasionally who should not be in a public school 
room. But in most rooms we will say there are but six 
or a dozen who learn everything well. The rest are what 
we call medium, that is they strike an average. If John 
is good in Arithmetic he is slow in Spelling, while Mar- 
jorie is exactly the opposite. 

The real teaching comes in, not in making the most of 
John’s arithmetic and Marjorie’s spelling, to make a big 
showing on report cards and ledgers, because they will 
take care of themselves. Instead, try to help the boy with 
his spelling. Don’t punish him for misspelling. He will 
hate it and never learn. But try to devise ways to stim- 
ulate his interest so he will like it, and herein comes my 
definition for the word ‘‘education.’’ But I am not ready 
to give it to you yet. 

As soon as a teacher has license enough to disregard 
that horrible word ‘‘marks,’’ she can perform miracles in 
the line of true teaching. Probing under the skin and 
finding weak spots is the real mission of a teacher. 

I have learned this, not from experimenting, but from a 
casual observation of my own children. I am domestic. 
I am not performing educational experiments. It keeps 
me busy for the most part to keep little bodies clothed 
and clean, and little stomachs in good condition. 

But I have been repaid over and over, by patiently 
explaining something to one of my little girls, things 
about which she is ‘‘slow,’’ to use the accepted term. 

In every instance she has finally grasped the idea and 
retained it. Of course a mother understanding the nature 
of her child, is more apt to guess the source of the trouble, 
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and is then enabled to put things in a light that will 
enlighten him. 

You say that that makes teaching very, very hard? 

Teaching is very hard. It is harder than I have made 
it out, for there is more. And this is the part I have 
learned more than anything else since I left school. 

Children cannot study, cannot learn if they are sick, 
sad, or unhappy. It is not enough to probe for mental 
weak places and minister to them, for perhaps the trouble 
is not with the mind, but with the body—and perhaps it is 
only a sad little heart. 

As a rule children will tell things. And their little 
troubles are often easily remedied, for little things worry 
them a great deal. 

If you suspect that such is the case—for worry with a 
child is nearly always obvious, it shows immediately, 
though not always, in his face—find out the trouble. As 
I said, he will tell you. Perhaps a word will make it 
right. It may require a note written to his home, a tele- 
phone message, or, the bugbear of most teachers, a home 
visit, to set things straight. 

If you suspect hunger, don’t let little gray-faced Suzy 
come day after day and try to teach her mental arith- 
metic. Investigate, if possible, and interest the Depart- 
ment of Charities. 

I discovered a whole family starving one time. I do 
not desérve any credit for what I did in the case. I 
deserve reproach for other possible cases that I did not 
investigate. I had no way of finding out, as far as I 
knew then. But I know that if I were to teach again, I 
would pick out some of the pathetic little spindle shanks, 
as due for a home visit from the teacher, and I have no 
doubt I could do some good. Often a suggestion to an 
ignorant mother about food and sanitation may do a 
world of good. Or to call attention to deafness, near- 
sightedness and often sickness unnoticed by parents, 
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may be the means of righting a trouble that is ruining a 
child’s life. 

Free Dispensaries for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat can 
treat only the people who know of them and go to them. 
How many of the parents of your boys and girls know of 
these places? Or of City Physicians who treat anyone 
free of charge who gets a permit, or whatever it is called, . 
from the Board of Health. Don’t you think an occasional 
home visit worth while, to tell mothers of these things 
which might mean health or even life to some of your 
boys and girls. 

Children sleep eight hours; stay in their homes (I am 
referring here to the poorest classes) with ignorant par- 
ents who often do them more harm than good as far as 
their physical welfare goes; and the other eight hours of 
the day they spend with you. 

Who is to give them their chance of life? 

I have given a long definition of teaching. 

I will give you now my short definition of education. 
It is ‘‘ability to concentrate.’’ 

Teach a child that, and you have educated him. It is 
not easy to teach. But as soon as he gets the quality of 
stick-at-it-ive-ness that gets things, always gets what he 
goes after, you have educated him. He’ll learn to spell 
your words without you keeping him in every night. 
He’ll learn because he knows how to keep his mind on it 
until he gets it. 

To go back, all missionaries know something of medi- 
cine. They go on the theory that you can’t save a man’s 
soul if he has a suffering body. Get physical pain out of 
the way, then you can teach him about God. He can’t 
learn if he is suffering. 

It is the same with teaching in the school room. No 
child will learn if handicapped by physical or mental 
imperfections. Try to get them out of the way first. 

Sometimes there are exceptions to this rule. I remem- 
ber a little boy, Robert was his name, who was the star 
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pupil in his class. His papers were often on exhibition in 
the Principal’s office. He really was a wonder, and was 
always sprung upon the unsuspecting visitor as an ex- 
ample of what we could do in our room. I reveled in 
Robert. 

But what are my recollections of that little boy—as a 
boy? I didn’t think of it much, then, except to wonder, 
but I think of it often, now, and am sad. He never 
smiled. Never smiled. And he was only nine! I wish 
I had him now. I would do less exhibition work, and 
probe some into that little heart. He was not happy! I 
know now that he was not. There may have been some- 
thing I could have helped. He was poor, but I don’t 
believe he was hungry. No, there was another reason. I 
wonder what it was. 

I tried to replace leaky shoes, always keeping a supply 
of second-hand ones on the lower shelf of the book eup- 
board; I found dozens of warm coats and dresses to cover 
patches of exposed cuticle; I found a starving family; I 
visited sickness—and thereby got diphtheria myself and 
nearly died; I did my duty as I saw it. 

But I did not go far enough! What I know now, I 
should probably never have learned in the school room. 
As long as I was there I should have gone on teaching 
little Roberts, and never thought to investigate solemn 
little faces. 

I have learned child nature. It cannot be reckoned in 
percentage. 

Outve Roserts Barron. 


LATIN IN OUR COLLEGES 


Have Catholic educators sold their birthright? Al- 
though the Christian schools are responsible for modern 
civilization, the modern Christian school lives by the dic- 
tate of pagan influences. One of the first truths a Cath- 
olic learns is his purpose in life. He learns from his 
catechism that he was created to serve God and save his 
immortal soul, and all his education must have that one 
aim in view: how can he best serve God and save his 
soul. Other ends there may be, but these are subsidiary. 
And so one man inclines toward the law, another becomes 
a physician, another enters commercial life, another feels 
called to the priesthood. But transcending these indi- 
vidual vocations to the different walks of life, there is a 
higher call to the servie of God. 

When we pause to reflect upon the real purpose of 
education and to consider the methods employed in the 
past and the methods at present employed to attain that 
purpose, we find many inconsistencies, many fruitless 
and false methods which have been blindly followed 
through force of habit. We do not go to school to secure 
information—we could get that from encyclopedias at 
home or in the library—we go not merely to learn 
truths but to learn the manner of attaining them, not 
merely to study but to learn how to study, not merely 
to gain knowledge but to learn the proper use of that 
knowledge. Even the pagan philosopher Seneca tells us, 
‘‘not for school, but for life do we learn.’’ 

Life is but a preparation for an ultimate end. It is 
precisely on this point that Christian education differs 
from secular education: the latter looks to this present 
life for the fulfillment of its purpose, the former to a 
nobler and higher life, the life to come. The one is 
materialistic in aim, the other spiritual. And in accor- 
dance with the ultimate purpose, the one restricts the 
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on to immortal life. Hence we have in most of our col- 
leges certain courses of study intended to educate man 
to the fulness of his destiny. The study of the Latin 
and Greek classics was the bulwark of the defence of the 
early Christians against the pagans of the day and has 
been the very corner-stone of the humanities ever since 
the time of Petrarch. It is not only disciplinary to our 
intellectual powers but it is also cultural. It puts us in 
touch with the best that pagan civilization has produced 
in every field of human endeavor, and especially in that 
field which brings us as close to a knowledge of God as 
man of himself can attain, namely philosophy. 

We should not be surprised, then, to find the pagan 
classics in the classrooms of our colleges, for it is from 
them that the pupil can ‘‘acquire clearly and precisely 
the general and fundamental ideas to be found in all 
composition, in all discourse, contract the mental habits 
of the intellectual worker, acquire logic, the principle of 
analysis and synthesis, the eager desire for truth and the 
method of discovering it, the discriminating nicety of 
language.’” 

*Yet we are surprised to find that practically no college 
includes in its curriculum a Latin or Greek author who 
is also a Christian, as if we did not know full well that 
antiquity, the study of which is the foundation of the 
humanities, has not remained pagan to the end and that 
the most important phase of its history is marked pre- 
cisely by the advent of Christianity, which has made the 
ancient society rise ‘‘out of the abyss of darkness unto 
the light of wisdom and of truth.’’ For if ancient history 
presents a fact worthy of attention, it is that. 

Where can this fact be better recognized than in the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix and the Apologeticum of 
Tertullian, which show us at close quarters the two civil- 
1 Father Verest, in a book review, Bien Public, July 4, 1909. 


2 The arguments which follow are adapted from the writings, Prof. 
J. P. Waltzing, of the University of Liége. 
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izations, the ancient and the new, that which is being 
born and that which is dying, that of the past and that 
of the future? Because of his fierceness of spirit and his 
fiery style, Tertullian perhaps can be approached only 
by pupils of more than ordinary ability, but Minucius 
Felix is accessible to all. 

From a literary point of view, modern scholars have 
always held the Octavius in very high esteem. To one 
it is ‘‘a little book of gold’’; to another, ‘‘one of the 
masterpieces of Christian literature’’; another calls it 
‘‘a charming work, which, with the Tusculans, approach- 
es even the Phaedrus and seems illuminated with the 
light of Greece’’; still another, ‘‘the pearl of the apolo- 
getic literature of the last years of Marcus Aurelius.’’ 

It happens that this little dialogue, wherein Minucius 
Felix places a pagan and a Christian face to face, is a 
model of the purest classicism and has all of the qualities 
which have hitherto given to the pagan classics the ex- 
clusive privilege of entering the classrooms. In point 
of view of composition, regularity of plan, and logical 
exactness in the sequence of ideas, nothing more perfect 
is to be found in Latin literature. Hence it would be a 
good model for classroom imitation. Nor can any of the 
classics better inculeate that which the French call ‘‘le 
sens de la loi.’’ 

There is also found in the Octavius in a state accessible 
to young minds, all that general culture that our race 
holds from the ancients, and it is found there more com- 
pletely, because there it is presented under its two as- 
pects, the pagan and the Christian. What more instruc- 
tive than this grand and moving spectacle of the two 


_ civilizations at close quarters, which shows us how the 


modern world has issued from the ancient world? 

It has been said, by way of objection, that our young 
people have not sufficient width of wing to follow in their 
lofty flights these eagles that the Christian writers are. 
of course, these eagles soar sometimes to heights that we 
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have difficulty in attaining, but are the pagan classics 
always attainable by our pupils and can everything that 
Plato, or even Cicero, has written be read in class? Such 
a writer as Minucius Felix, on the contrary, offers 
nothing which the ordinary pupil of freshman or sopho- 
more can not easily grasp, even in the sublime description 
of the life of the Christians which forms the last part of 
his work. 

But, some one will say, the language of Minucius Felix 
is post-classic. Although the language of Minucius Felix 
is not far removed from the classic language and is easy, 
it could not be ‘‘classic,’’ if ‘‘classic’’ is to mean Cice- 
ronian, simply because Minucius Felix lived two and a 
half centuries after Cicero, no more than the language of 
Cardinal Newman and John Ruskin could be that of 
Blessed Thomas More. But is it any the less regular 
and excellent on that account? And yet teachers of 
English cite as models the writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and even our own contemporaries, side by side with 
Lord Bacon and the essayists of the Spectator. Why, 
then, are the Latins not treated in the same way? Have 
Cicero and his contemporaries had the exclusive privilege 
of writing Latin well? Did Latin, contrary to the law of 
all languages, cease in its development, or are we to 
recognize that evolution does not mean corruption and 
decay? Indeed, some would have us believe that Divine 
Providence seems to have created these pagans for the 
instruction of the Christian youth. 

Yet even the pagans did not write alike and large 
volumes have been published on the particular syntax of 
Cicero, of Caesar, of Sallust, and of Livy, as well as on 
that of the Christian writers, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and others. Any college professor of Latin well knows 
the difficulty the student has with the brachylogies of 
Livy and Tacitus and the archaism of Plautus and 
Terence. The Latin of the early Christian writers, espe- 
cially of Minucius Felix, does not differ from that of 
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Cicero more than does that of Plautus or Tacitus. And 
yet these latter have a place in our curriculum, and 
rightly, though the Christian writers are excluded from 
our Christian schools! Why? 

I know that Minucius Felix loves archaisms, hellenisms, 
and poetical turns. Indeed, these are. very useful in 
dating his language. But Sallust is as archaic as he is 
and Horace has more hellenisms. And as for the poetic 
color, nothing could be more in keeping with the setting 
of the opening scene of the Octavius, nor lead more 
naturally to the discussion between the two friends. 
Besides, he is very often working with classic reminis- 
cences, such as are found in good writers of every age. 

But if the pupil must study this later syntax after 
having tried for several years to acquire a knowledge of 
Ciceronian syntax, will not his young mind become con- 
fused? This is surely a big question, but it is easy of 
solution, if we consider wherein the study of Latin con- 
sists, what is actually its purpose, and what our fresh- 
men and sophomores know of the Latin called classic. 
It is almost universally acknowledged by teachers of 
long experience that our students do not learn to write 
Latin, but that they are taught merely to read it. We 
must, no doubt, begin by teaching classical syntax, but 
afterwards the study of a writer like Minucius Felix will 
be an excellent means of recalling to the students and 
strengthening in them this knowledge. For instance, in 
such and such a case, we tell them, Minucius Felix has 
put the accusative and the infinitive where Cicero would 
have used the subjunctive with quin. Confusion is not 
produced among those who know their syntax, nor among 
the others, because it existed there already. 

Scholars acknowledge that the Octavius is of the num- 
ber of those writings which a cultivated mind should 
have read. But who, I ask, has actually read it? A 
theologian here and there, a professor of Church History, 
and perhaps two or three more. No one else. How can 
the young people ever know the Christian literature, if 
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they are not at some time or other initiated into it? It 
is the same with Tertullian, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and the rest as with Minucius Felix: they are ignored, if 
indeed they are not scored as barbaric. How often, too 
often in fact, do we find such a state of affairs, not only 
in non-Catholic colleges, but even in our own Catholic 
colleges! 

As Cardinal Mercier has well said, and his words are 
in close harmony with the opinions of Pius IX and Leo 
XIII, ‘‘It is necessary that the professor give himself 
as much to the labor of making the Christian classics 
esteemed as of making the pagan classics appreciated, 
without which there is attained a result opposite to the 
purpose which is intended.”’ 


Hersert Francis WricHT. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS* 


The parochial school constitutes the foundation of the 
Catholic educational system in the United States. It 
was the first of the schools established by the Church in 
this country, and now ranks of unquestionable importance 
for on it depends the organized religious education of 
the people, and, in large measure, the success of the 
higher institutions of learning. Its maintenance at pres- 
ent represents an immense annual expenditure, conserva- 
tively estimated at $11,000,000, which is raised by volun- 
tary contributions. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The parochial school is one of the early forms of 
Christian schools which flourished extensively during the 
Middle Ages. In this country it is an outgrowth of the 
mission schools, the earliest of which were those of the 
Spanish Franciscans in Florida and New Mexico, which 
were in existence in 1629, ‘‘four years before the estab- 
lishment of the oldest school in the thirteen eastern 
colonies.’** These latter were, consequently, in the order 
of foundation, the first elementary schools in the present 
territory of the United States. In the colonial period 
the growth of the parochial schools was commensurate 
with that of the Church itself. Dr. Burns, the historian 
of the Catholic School System, says of this period: 

‘“‘As a matter of fact, the foundation of the Catholic 
parish school system in the United States dates from the 
early years of the Maryland Colony. It represents, 
therefore, a development covering a period of over two 
hundred and fifty years. Broadly speaking, we can dis- 
tinguish two great periods in its development, the first, 
extending down to the time of the Revolution, and the 


* Prepared for Report of United States Commissioner of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1913. 

1 Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States; 39 (New 
York, 1908). Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1903, I, ag 
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second, from that epoch-making event to our own day, 

The salient feature of its growth throughout the whole 

time is its dependence upon the growth of the Church in 
| general. A direct relation existed between the develop- 
ment of the Church and the development of Catholic 
schools. We can see the proof of the existence of this 
relation during the first period in the fact that, wherever 
Catholic settlements were formed and Catholic life 
reached any degree of maturity, Catholic schools were 
set up and a corresponding educational development took 
place. In settlements where Catholic life was weak or 
short-lived, either no schools were established, or those 
that were had only a short or desultory existence. In 
the post-Revolutionary period, the relation is even more 
clearly illustrated.’” 


In the early days of the Republic they were opened as 
free schools in large cities like Baltimore and New York, 
wherever the parish funds allowed. 

The bishops discussed the parochial school in the First 
Synod of Baltimore in 1791, and in the First Provincial 
Council of Baltimore in 1829 they decreed as follows: 


‘*Since it is evident that very many of the young, the 
children of Catholic parents, especially the poor, have 
been exposed and are still exposed, in many places of 
this Province, to great danger of the loss of faith or the 
corruption of morals, on account of the lack of such 
teachers as could safely be entrusted with so great an 
office, we judge it absolutely necessary that schools should 
be established, in which the young may be taught the 
principles of faith and morality, while being instructed 
in letters.’” 


For a struggling Catholic population it was a tremen- 
dous problem to provide schools as well as churches, and 
one of the chief difficulties was to obtain Catholic teach- 
ers. The introduction of the teaching orders, those of 


2 Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States, 14 (New 
York, 1908). 


8Decretum 33. Cf. Conciliorum Provincialium et plenarii Balti- 
morensium, Decreta. Baltimore, 1853. 
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men and of women, met this demand, and during the 
Immigration period when thousands of Catholics came 
to America from Europe, Ireland and Germany espe- 
cially, the Sisters and Brothers were engaged for the 
work of the elementary schools. At the time of the Sec- 
ond Plenary Council of Batlimore in 1853, despite the 
difficulty of obtaining all the teachers necessary, the 
Bishops were exhorted by the Council as follows: 


‘‘We exhort the bishops, and in view of the grave evils 
which usually result from the defective education of 
youth, we beseech them through the bowels of the mercy 
of God, to see that schools be established in connection 
with all of the churches of their dioceses; and, if it be 
necessary and circumstances permit, to provide, from the 
revenues of the Church to which the school is attached, 
for the support of competent teachers.’”* 


In the Second Provincial Council of Cincinnati, held 
in 1858 (the Province of Cincinnati extended at that time 
from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi), it was decreed: 


‘Tt is the judgment of the Fathers that all pastors 
of souls are bound, under pain of mortal sin, to provide 
a Catholic school in every parish or congregation subject 
to them, where this can be done; and in order that each 
Ordinary may know what are the parishes in which this 
obligation exists, they decree that the Tridentine Law, s. 
xxii, ¢. ix, is to be practically enforced, by which the rec- 
tors of churches are required each year to render an exact 
account to their Ordinaries of all the revenues accruing 
to their churches in any way, which they therefore strictly 
enjoin as to be observed by the aforesaid rectors.’” 


In 1875 the Congregation of the Propaganda, then in 
charge of American affairs, issued an ‘‘Instruction to the 
Bishops of the United States concerning the Public 
Schools’’ in which the Catholics, both for their own sake 


‘Decreta Cone. Prov. et Plen. Balt. n. 18, p. 47. Burns, Ibid., 184. 
5Conciliorum Provincialium Cincinnatensium, Acta et Decreta. De- 
cretium vi. (New York, 1886.) 
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and the vital interests of the American Republic, were 
directed to establish their own schools. 


‘* All are agreed,’’ the Instruction read, ‘‘that there is 
nothing so needful to this end as the establishment of 
Catholic schools in every place—and schools in no way 
inferior to the public ones. Every effort, then, must be 
directed towards starting Catholic schools where they 
are not, and, where they are, towards enlarging them and 
providing them with better accommodations and equip- 
ment until they have nothing to suffer, as regards teach- 
ers or furniture, by comparison with the public schools.’” 


The next important ecclesiastical law for this country 
was promulgated by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, 1884, which has been the directing force during the 
period of the greatest development of the parochial 
schools. Therein Catholic parents were not only exhorted 
to send their children to Catholic schools but commanded 
to do so. 


‘‘Therefore, we not only exhort Catholic parents with 
paternal love but we also command them with all of the 
authority in our power, to procure for their beloved 
offspring, given to them by God, re-born in Christ in 
baptism, and destined for heaven, a truly Christian and 
Catholic education, and to defend and safeguard them 
from the dangers of an education merely secular during 
the entire period of childhood and youth; and therefore 
to send them to parochial schools or others truly Catholic, 
unless perchance the Ordinary, in a particular case, 
should judge that it might be permitted otherwise.’’ 


Due consideration was made for those parents who for 
a sufficient cause, did not send their children to the parish 
schools. A decree of far-reaching importance was the 
following: 


‘‘Near each church, where it does not yet exist, a 
parochial school is to be erected within two years from 
the promulgation of this Council, and is to be maintained 


ee Acta et Decreta, 279. Appendix. (Baltimore, 
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in perpetuum, unless the bishop, on account of grave 
difficulties, judge that a postponement be allowed. . . 

‘* All Catholic parents are bound to send their children 
to the parochial schools, unless either at home or in other 
Catholic schools they may sufficiently provide for the 
Christian education of their children, or unless it be 
lawful to send them to other schools on account of a suffi- 
cient cause, approved by the bishop, and with opportune 
cautions and remedies. As to what is a Catholic school, 
it is left to the judgment of the Ordinary to define.’” 


This Council, furthermore, by its decrees touching upon 
the supervision of the schools by the pastor, the training 
of teachers in the normal schools of their novitiates, the 
certification of teachers both religious and secular laid 
the foundation for that development in organization and 
administration which in the past twenty-five years has 
been remarkable. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION, 


The parochial schools, like the parish churches, are 
organized in diocesan systems. They come immediately 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. In 
ecclesiastical law the elementary school always enjoys 
this peculiar relation to episcopal authority, even when 
it is conducted by a community of teachers who might 
not in other things be subject to the bishop. 

The administration of schools in the dioceses of this 
country is usually confided to a School Board consisting 
of priests of the diocese appointed by the bishop, and of 
which the bishop and his vicar-general are often ex- 
officio members.* Considering the conditions prevailing 
in certain dioceses where it has been impossible to estab- 
lish many schools these boards are very numerous. In 
the 99 dioceses of the United States (including Alaska), 
7 Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Tertii, Acta et Decreta, 196, 199. 
8The schocl board of the archdiocese of New Orleans called the 
Catholic Board of Education, offers an exception to the above statement. 


It consists of 11 priests and 5 laymen. The archbishop is president and 
his vicar-general vice-president. 
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58 had school boards in 1912-13. There is no uniformity 
in the constitution nor in the functions of this board. In 
some of the dioceses the boards are subdivided into sec- 
tional boards for the limited jurisdiction of counties, 
deaneries, ete. All actually constitute one board for the 
diocese. In recent years some of the school boards have 
been abolished, and others limited in their powers because 
of the appointments of diocesan superintendents of 
schools. The ordinary functions of the board in dioceses 
not having a superintendent of schools are: issuing school 
regulations, inspection, and conducting examinations. 
The special functions are: the formation and maintenance 
of the course of studies, the adoption and change of text- 
books, and the certification of teachers. There are in the 
United States 41 dioceses having the school board alone 
and no other officers of supervision. 

In dioceses having a superintendent of schools and a 
board for the examination of teachers, the functions of 
the school board are naturally more restricted. Repre- 
senting episcopal authority in educational affairs, the 
board receives the annual report of the superintendent, 
acts on his recommendations and the larger questions of 
administration. Their actions are mostly of a legislative 
nature. In many dioceses, however, the board forms, as 
it were, the council of the bishop on educational matters, 
and school regulations are issued directly by the bishop 
or the superintendent of schools. ~ 

The chief officers of supervision are the diocesan super- 
intendents or supervisors of schools, the school visitors 
or examiners, and the community inspectors. The super- 
intendents are and have been the most potent forces in 
organizing diocesan systems. The first to hold the office 
was appointed in the archdiocese of New York in 1888. 
Similar appointments followed in Omaha and Philadel- 
phia in 1891 and 1894, respectively, and at present (1913) 
23 dioceses employ priests in that capacity. Table I pre- 
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sents a list of supervisory officers of this rank for 1912-13. 
Two changes are noted for the year, viz., the appointment 
of a superintendent in the diocese of Cleveland where the 
office was created and the Reverend William A. Kane 
placed in charge, and the appointment of the Reverend 
Joseph A. Dunney to succeed the Reverend William R. 
Charles as Inspector of Schools of the diocese of Albany. 

The diocesan superintendents of the United States are 
organized under the auspices of the Catholic Educational 
Association and constitute the main element in the Super- 
intendents’ Section of the Parish School Department. 
They meet annually at the time of the convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association to discuss problems 
peculiar to their work. Only duly appointed diocesan 
superintendents, community inspectors, and representa- 
tives of bishops and school boards are allowed to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the section. At the last con- 
vention of the Association held in New Orleans, June 30- 
July 3, the topics discussed were: ‘‘The Superintend- 
ents’ Visit to the School,’’ by the Reverend John A. Dil- 


lon, Superintendent of Parish Schools, diocese of Newark, | 


N. J.; ‘‘Industrial and Vocational Training,’’ by the Rev- 
erend Michael J. Larkin, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, archdiocese of New York. In meetings held 
jointly with pastors of schools two topics discussed were: 
‘‘The Need of Men Teachers in Educational Work,’’ by 
the Reverend Bede Horsa, O.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary and College, St. Benedict, La.; and ‘‘The Priest’s 
Adaptability for School Work,’’ by the Reverend John 
Ryan, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge, Mass.° 
Special meetings of the diocesan superintendents may 
be called at other times during the school year. In March, 
1913, the superintendents of eastern dioceses met in New 
York City, and one of the important topics discussed was 
the curriculum. 


® Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association (Columbus, 0.) 
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The ordinary functions of the superintendent are the 
collection of statistics, inspection of schools, conducting 
of examinations, control of course of study and text- 
books and whatever else of a special nature may be nec- 
essary, or suggested by diocesan authorities for the 
standardization of the schools. He renders an annual 
report to the bishop or school board, and this in many 
instances is printed for general distribution. In 1913 the 
diocesan superintendents ‘of New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Newark, and St. Louis issued such reports. 
They circulate principally in the respective dioceses, and 
in a few instances appear in the form of year-books, 
which contain in addition to a tabulated report much 
information and direction of value to principals and 
teachers. 

A supervisory officer whose name does not appear in 
the Official Catholic Directory, nor in ordinary sources of 
information on schools, but whose work is of far-reaching 
importance is the Community Inspector, so called because 
he is a member of a religious community, or congrega- 
tion, who inspects the schools of his community. At times 
. when the community conducts schools in many dioceses 
the inspector’s jurisdiction is extended to an ecclesi- 
astical province, like, for example, the province of New 
York, which embraces the archdiocese of New York, and 
the dioceses of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Newark, Og- 
densburg, Rochester, Syracuse, and Trenton or the states 
of New York and New Jersey; but usually the inspector’s 
duties are confined to the schools of his community or 
congregation in a single diocese. These he visits and 
examines regularly, under the direction of the diocesan 
superintendent. He uses the suggestions of the superin- 
tendent, acts upon the results of the latter’s tests or 
inspection and endeavors to keep the schools of his charge 
up to the required standard. 

The Community Inspector, as in the case of teaching 
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Sisters, is able with a limited number of schools under 
her care to give more time and attention to them than 
would be possible for the general or diocesan superin- 
tendent of a large system. She is expected to spend the 
school year visiting her schools and as she resides with 
the teachers during her visits, has a rare opportunity of 
addressing them collectively and directing them indi- 
vidually. 

The inspectors of a diocese are organized under a 
Board of Inspectors and their activities are unified and 
controlled by the diocesan superintendent, who is ex 
officio chairman or president. He calls regular meetings 
of the Board and is throughout the year in constant com- 
munication with individual inspectors on the affairs of 
the community’s schools. He quite properly regards the 
inspectors as his most efficient auxiliaries. During recent 
years, since the movement for the appointment of dioc- 
esan superintendents has taken hold, the number of com- 
munity inspectors has also increased. Lists of these 
officials are published in the reports of superintendents 
of schools, e. g., Report of Superintendent of Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, of the diocese of Newark, ete. In 
1912-13, the diocese of Hartford, Conn., followed the 
example of other dioceses like St. Louis, Cincinnati, New- 
ark and Pittsburgh, by appointing three community in- 
spectors for the Sisters of Mercy, the largest teaching 
community in the diocese. Hach inspector has a section 
of the diocese under her charge. 

The supervisory official who is placed in immediate 
charge of the individual parochial school is the pastor of 
the parish. He may and often does delegate his office to 
an assistant priest, or to a member of the teaching com- 
munity in charge of the school. The pastor is held re- 
sponsible by the bishop for the standing of the school, 
and he is obliged by ecclesiastical law to visit it regularly, 
supervise the teaching, especially of religion and sacred 


| 
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history, and personally or by delegate to perform the 

functions which we associate with the work of the school 

principal. 

TABLE I—DIOCESAN SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPER- 
VISING OFFICERS 


(Archdioceses are indicated by an asterisk *) 


Diocese or i Name and title of 
archdiocese supervising officer. 


Rev.Lawrence Brown, 
superintendent 
(Baltimore city). 


Rev. Goerge A. 
Lyons, supervisor of 
schools. 


Rev. W. J. Fitzger- 
ald, S.T.L., diocesan 
supervisor of schools. 


Examiners of teachers (3) 
Examiners of schools (9)....... 


Rev. John F. Conlin, 
P.R., diocesan school 
visitor; Rev. P. F. 
Doyle, assistant dio- 
cesan school visitor. 


Diocesan school board (6) 
Diocesan school board (14) 
School board: 
3 district boards (6, 6, & 4). 
Rev. John J. Murphy, 
superintendent of 
schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ecclesiastical 
province 
Baltimore......./*Baltimore.......| Examiners of teachers (2)....... 
Examiners of schools: 
i For Baltimore (4).......... 
: For Washington (3)........ 
For rural districts (4)....... 
Northern and western di 
Southern and eastern di 
Wheeling.......| Examiners of schools: 
3 district boards (3, 2, & 2). 
Wilmington.....| School board 
Fall River.......| Diocesan school visitors (2)... . 
Portland........}| School visitors (4).............. 
School board 
Chicago........| Alton..........| Diocesan school board (6)...... 
Detroit.........| Examiners of teachers (7)... ... 
School board: 
6 district boards (10, 10, 
Fort Wayne. ...| Diocesan school board (10).....| Rev. A. E. Lafon- 
taine, superinten- 
dent of schools. 
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Ecclesiastical Diocese or Title of governing boatd Name and title of 
pTovince atchdiocese and number o! members Supervising Officer 

(continued) superintendent. 
Grand Rapids...| School board (4).............. 
Louisville....... School board (10)............. 
Nashville....... Examiners of teachers and dioc- 
esan school board (6)...... 
School board (8).............. 
Dubuque....... Davenport...... 
5 district boards (3, 3, 2, 2 
Diocesan school board (5)...... 
ee Diocesan examiners of teachers 
Diocesan school board (11)..... 
6 tocal school boards........... 
Sioux City...... Diocesan school board (6)...... 
Milwaukee... .. Green Bay...... Diocesan school board (3)...... 
Marquette School commission (6)......... 
*Milwaukee.... . Diocesan school board (8)...... 
Superior........ School commission (5)......... 
school examiner. 
Galveston...... Diocesan school board (4)...... 
Little Rock..... Diocesan school board (6)...... Rev. ThomasV. Tobin, 
superintendent. 
*New Orleans... .| Catholic board of education (16)} Rev. L. J. Kavanagh, 
(11 ecclesiastics, 5 laymen).| superintendent. 
New York...... Diocesan school examiners (9)...| Rev. Joseph A. Dun- 
ney, inspector of 
schopls. 
Brooklyn....... Kings County school board (21)! Rev. Joseph D. Mc- 
Kenna, inspector of 
schools. 
Queens County school board (6). 
Nassau County school board (7) 
Suffolk County schoo! board (7). 
ee Diocesan schoo! board (8)...... Rev. Edmund F. Gib- 
bons, superintendent 
of parochial schools; 
Rev. C. A. Maxwell, 
Ph. D., D.D., assis- 
tant superintendent. 
Newark........ School board (15)..........005: Rev. John A. Dillon, 
superintendent of 
schools. 
*New York...... New York city and Yonkers} Rev. Joseph F. Smith, 
school board (22).......... superintendent; Rev. 
Westchester County school board) Michael J. Larkin, 
superintendent. 
Orange and Rockland Counties 
school board (7)........... 
Ulster and Sullivan Counties 
school board (4)........... 
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Title of governing board 
and number of members 


.| Diocesan school board (11) 


cals Diocesan school board (9) 
Diocesan high-school board (3). . 
Diocesan school board (13) 


.| Parochial school board (5) 


.| Inspectors of diocesan schools (8) 


Putnam and Duchess Counties} 


2 district boards (3 and 3).. 
Examiners of teachers (4) 


Examiners of schools: 
5 district boards (4, 4, 5, 5, 


School board (10) 


Examiners of school teachers (8) . 
Diocesan school board (25) 


Diocesan school board (4) 


Diocesan school board (4) 


Schocl board (6) 


Rev. William J. Mc- 
Connell, superinten- 
dent of parochial 
schools. 


Rev. Edwin V. 
O'Hara,  doicesan 
superintendent of 
schools. 

Rev. John M. Gan- 
non, D.D., D.C.L., 
superintendent of 
schools. 


Right Rev. Mgr. P. R. 
McDevitt, superin- 
tendent of parochial 
schools; Rev. John 
E. Flood, assistant 
superintendent. 
Rev. H. C. Boyle, 
superintendent of 
schools. 


Rev. A. V. Garthoeff- 
ner, superintendent 
of schools. 


Rev. Gerald Speil- 
man, O.S.B., dioc- 
esan superintendent 
of schools. 


Very Rev. 3 Baker, 
V.G., inspector of 
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province archdiocese supervising officer 
New 
(continued) (continued) school board (5)........... 
Ogdensburg......| School board (7)............... 
Rochester. .....} School board (2).............. 
| 
Diocesan school board (6)... ... 
| 
*Philadelphia. . . 
Kansas City . Di 
Leavenworth 
Duluth.........| School board (7).............. 
(continued)... .. 
schools. 
St. Cloud.......| Diocesan school board (6)...... 
Sioux Falls. ....| Diocesan school board (6)...... 
Winona. .......| School board (7). ............. 
San Francisco... Monterey-Los 
Angeles..... 
Genta Pe.......| Demver.........| (S$)... 
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EXTENT OF SCHOOLS 


Parochial schools are found in all of the dioceses of 
the United States, varying in number according to the 
extent and condition of the Catholic population. In the 
larger dioceses, they have been increasing every year. 
From 3,812 in 1900 the system expanded to 4,972 in 1910, 
an increase of 30 per cent. Since 1910 284 new schools 
have been added to the list. The latest enumeration, 
supplied by the Official Catholic Directory, the only source 
at present for general statistics of the Catholic Church 
in this country, gives 5,256 schools, an increase of 137 
over the number recorded for 1912. 

There has also been a proportionate increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled. From 1900 to 1910, while the 
Catholic population increased 35 per cent, there was an 
increase of 40 per cent in the number of pupils in paro- 
chial schools. In 1912 the enrollment was 1,333,786, which 
increased to 1,360,761 in 1913. 

The average attendance is not recorded for the schools 
of the entire country, but according to the reports of 
diocesan superintendents for various cities and dioceses 
it is found to be high. For example, in the last report of 
the superintendent of the archdiocese of Cincinnati, being 
that of 1908-09, the average daily attendance of pupils in 
36 schools of the city of Cincinnati was 96 per cent; that 
of 57 schools outside the city, 97 per cent—a general 
average of 96.5 for 96 schools. From a similar source we 
learn that the average attendance for 1912 was 91 per 
cent in the city of St. Louis and 92.4 per cent in the arch- 
diocese of New York. In 1912-13 the ratio of daily attend- 
ance to total enrollment was 84 per cent for the archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia, and 87 per cent for the diocese of 
Newark. These dioceses are merely selected as examples 
of what may be asserted of most diocesan systems. They 
are the only ones whose figures are available. 
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The total annual expenditure for the maintenance of 
parochial schools can at best be only estimated. No offi- 
cial statistics on this point are gathered for the entire 
system. The superintendents of the archdiocese of New 
York record the cost of maintenance for each year, as for 
example in 1912-13, it was $745,000, or an average of 
$9.00 per pupil enrolled. No other superintendents make 
it an item in their reports. Catholics know that the cost 
is much lower than in public schools, how much lower is 
a question. The Superintendent of St. Louis says on 
this point, in his report for 1912: 


‘*We are generally of the opinion that the cost of edu- 
eating a child in the parochial schools amounts to only 
one-half the sum expended for the education of the public- 
school child. This is, however, a gratuitous assertion. 
We have no statistics to substantiate it. The Superin- 
tendent ought, therefore, to be in possession of the 
requisite data that would enable him to compute the per 
capita cost of educating the children of our schools. This 
would include simply the cost of maintenance; the cost 
of ground and school buildings could be estimated 
separately.’”° 


The most reasonable estimate so far made of the per 
capita cost of education in the parochial schools is that 
of Dr. Burns, in his ‘‘Growth and Development of the 
Catholic School System of the United States,’’ pp. 292-3. 
On this point he says: 


‘‘What is, now, the average cost of Catholic parish- 
school maintenance per pupil throughout the country? 
The amount cannot be stated with any degree of ac- 
curacy. At best no more than a probable estimate can 
be made at present. The cost appears to vary within 
almost as wide limits as the cost of public school educa- 
tion. There are numerous schools in which the total 
annual per capita cost of maintenance is not more than 


10 Year-Book of the Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, 1912, 70. 
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$5, while in the archdiocese of New York, as hes been 
seen, it is slightly over $11. In particular schools in the 
large cities the cost runs up to even a much higher figure 
than this; and in some schools, too, the cost is consider- 
ably under $5. But only conditions that are more or less 
general need be considered, and the above figures may be 
taken as representing the ordinary extremes. It may 
therefore be said that the average cost of maintenance per 
pupil, based upon enrollment, ranges from $5 to $11. The 
mean of the range is $8, and this may accordingly be 
taken as the most probable common average of the annual 
eost of education per capita in the Parish Schools the 
country over.’’ 


Adopting Dr. Burns’ method of calculation, the total 
expenditure for the maintenance of parochial schools in 
1912-13 was about $10,886,088. This is felt to be a con- 
servative estimate, for the statistics of school enrollment 
recorded for certain dioceses are too low and bear evi- 
dence of having been revised not annually, but at most 
every two or three years. The estimate, however, gives 
some idea of the fund voluntarily raised each year by 
Catholics for the kind of elementary education they desire 
for their children. It is borne in addition to their pro 
rata tax as citizens for the support of the public schools, 
but it by no means represents what the State is saved 
annually by this system of parochial schools. 

According to the last Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education (1912) the average per capita 
cost of maintenance in State common schools for 1910-11 
was $34.71. This represented the outlay for elementary 
and high schools, and as our parochial high schools are 
comparatively few in number, it is more equitable to 
form an estimate according to the cost. of elementary 
education alone. In the Commissioner’s Report for 1911 
an estimate is found for the elementary, viz., $22.67. 
Now, Catholic parochial schools are established in 
greatest numbers in the North Atlantic, Central and 
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Western Divisions of our country, and the averages there 
for State common schools are invariably higher than in 
the South Atlantic and South Central Divisions. The 
actual cost to the State of educating the children of 
parochial schools were they to present themselves as 
pupils in the publie schools would consequently be much 
higher than this general average of $22.67. Accepting 
that, however, as a very conservative basis, and esti- 
mating according to the average attendance for common 
schools in 1911-12, 71.4 per cent, the annual cost of in- 
structing the 1,360,088 children in parochial schools would 
be $21,902,400, and the total annual saving to the State 
would include interest at 4 per cent on such an outlay, or 
$22,778,496. 

The accommodation of these children in school build- 
ings and equipment woula, of course, be a much larger 
consideration. In 1910 the estimated value of property 
in State common school systems was $1,100,007,512, or 
about $62 per pupil." At this rate the outlay to accom- 
modate the pupils of parochial schools, apart from the 
cost of maintenance, would be at least $84,325,450. 


Patrick J. McCormick. 


11 Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1911. Vol. II, xxxviii. 
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DISCUSSION 


WORK AND sTupDy * 


Pestalozzi said, “The end of instruction is making ideas 
clear,” and, “Impressions and expressions united lead to clear 
ideas.” If this is so, then the best way to produce clear ideas 
is not by applying the instruction at some subsequent period, 
but in connection with their teaching. The learning process, 
considering both the teacher and the pupil, seems to follow 
somewhat this order; Explanation, demonstration or illustra- 
tion ; application ; repetition ; with a judicious singling of these 
elements of teaching and learning. The school is the place 
where the teacher explains and demonstrates; the shop, store 
and home the place where the pupil applies and repeats the 
process, until he has learned that which the teacher taught. 
Back and forth from the school to the shop and store, from 
the store and shop to the school, the teaching and the learning 
go on side by side;—Explanation and application; theory and 
practice; study and work; until by sufficient repetition the 
process has been learned and the teaching has been forgotten. 

But we must not forget that it is to be educational work— 
not so much work, for work’s sake, but work for the worker’s 
sake,—so organized and directed as to give a maximum of 
educational value—a value which will be measured largely by 
the joy of accomplishment; the consciousness of difficulties 
overcome and made the stepping stones to higher accomplish- 
ments. And to this end the industries as well as the schools 
must be organized with reference to vocational education that 
is liberal and fundamentally sound ; for I believe we may obtain 
the elements of a liberal education from work-study, when 
rightly organized, quite as much as from word-study. 

Culture comes not from the particular form of study, but 
rather from the spirit awakened by study. For one the ap- 
proach to the spirit and the opportunity for self-expression will 
be found in art; for another, in music; for another, in litera- 


* Taken from an address entitled School and Shop—Work and Study, 
delivered by Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at the Richmond Meeting of the Department of Superintendents, 
February, 1914. - 
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ture; another, in nature; for others, it will be found at the 
forge, the anvil, the carpenter’s bench; in the machine shop 
and the counting-room; or in farm and household occupation. 
Culture is the ripening of life, the inner self-enlargement; and 
the daily toil and the daily rest must supply the opportunity 
and the incentive for this enrichment of life; if it is not found 
here, it will not be found anywhere. There must be less study 
for study's sake, and more study that expresses itself in terms 
of work ; learning that becomes knowledge through its applica- 
tion, wisdom through its expression in terms of unselfish 
service. It is only in its outgo that the soul is enlarged. It 
is the things that we love deeply that influence our lives in 
large measure. 

The Moki Indian woman—as she leaves her basket, believing 
and rightly so, that into its patterns she is weaving her soul— 
always leaves some part of the top round unfinished, that her 
soul may not be imprisoned, but may have opportunity to 
escape. 

In developing our plans for industrial education, and other 
forms of education as well, we need to be on our guard that 
we do not imprison the soul. The routine and the mechanical 
must be so taught and learned and practiced, that there will 
still be opportunity for the cultivation of those soul-qualities 
that give joy to work, and that find in the humblest tasks, 
opportunities for expanding self-expression. 


WHY NEGLECT THIS IMPORTANT PHASE OF SCHOOL TRAINING? 


The teaching of house-keeping in public schools is a much 
discussed subject in our country, and its importance is being 
more and more realized, with the prospect that it will soon 
become a part of the school-girl’s program. Domestic Science 
includes very little outside of cooking, and the necessity of a 
preparatory course is being keenly felt. 

An argument to discourage this forward step is occasionally 
given to this effect, that the home itself should be sufficient for 
such teaching, and that to introduce it into the school would 
cause indifference to parental duty. It is true that mothers 
should work with their little daughters in the home and en- 
courage them to do the pleasant, small tasks while they are 
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young, thus creating a homelike atmosphere, but many mothers 
cannot, others will not, and still others are not capable. Among 
the first class are those whose other home ties, such as caring 
for aged parents, or earning the living for the family, prevent 
proper overseeing of the child’s work. In the second, are those 
who have not a large portion of patience, and who would rather 
do the work themselves than be hindered by a child; also those 
who leave all their work to servants, thinking themselves and 
their children above such menial service, or preferring to in- 
dulge in a constant whirl of social life. Scarcely less to be pitied 
are those whe have been robbed of comforts because of poverty, 
and who are ignorant and careless because they have never had 
a home to care for except a furnished attic or basement room 
in a tenement house. 

It stands to reason that girls who are handicapped by such 
conditions in the home, should have the instruction in school. 
Instead of parents feeling relieved of the responsibility and 
becoming more careless, their interest will be awakened by the 
enthusiasm of the girl over her school training, and they them- 
selves will be incited to be more painstaking. Those mothers 
who are ideal in their home life surely will not object to their 
girls having an extra hour a week of house-keeping in school. 
Imagine the influence in the home when an eleven-year-old girl 
arrives, anxious to perform some duty which before has been 
disagreeable to her, but now has its charms because it has been 
presented to her in a delightful manner at school; the mother 
is amazed, and relieved that she can trust her daughter with 
these particular duties, the older brothers and sisters are proud 
and pleased, and the father is ready with his words of en- 
couragement. 

Did you ever see a girl clap her hands in glee because she is 
to be allowed to scrub the floor? She will do this in a class- 
room, and if the teacher grasps her opportunity by expressing 
her pleasure at the pupil’s diligence, and at the results ob- 
tained, also by persuading her that the work at home can be 
as full of joy if done in the right way, the girl will go to her 
home with the desire to please, and with the spirit of help- 
fulness. 

In the grammar grades a class begins its course in Domestic 
Science, which is one of the most important studies in the 
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industrial line, because of this direct bearing upon the health 
of the community. The instructor is constantly hindered be- 
cause many of the girls have not had their ideas of neatness, 
system, and care sufficiently developed. If this class could 
have at least one year of house-keeping aside from cooking, 
before entering upon this special course, a better grade of work 
would be done and more general satisfaction experienced. The 
care of the kitchen, including neat dish-washing, cleaning cup- 
boards and keeping them orderly, scrubbing tables, keeping 
floor swept and stove clean, these lessons carefully learned 
before those in cooking begun, would be invaluable in the 
Domestic Science class-room. Table-setting and serving are no 
less important, as every complete Domestic Science course does 
not neglect this part. Even washing, ironing, and bed-making 
are closely related, as they cultivate a desire for all-around 
tidiness. 

Would not a class in the branches mentioned, conducted in 
a manner attractive to younger girls, by using toys of a large 
size for equipment, and songs to intersperse the lessons, be 
valuable as a course preparatory to the cook-school? The fact 
must also be taken into consideration that some pupils leave 
school before reaching the grade for Domestic Science, and thus 
are entirely deprived of this line of training. A class in gen- 
eral house-work can be introduced into intermediate grades, in 
order that they may learn the fundamental rules of house- 
keeping. 

The economic and health values of such a course must not 
be overlooked. No way of teaching a child respect for the 
furnishings of a home, that she may not mar nor waste them, 
is more impressive than that of having a share in the care of 
them. And any girl of eight or ten can be made to understand 
that dirt and filth around the house are not companions of 
good health. The coming generations of mothers, of the poor, 
rich, and middle classes, will be more efficient housewives, more 
cheerful home-makers; yes, even the divorce problem will in a 
measure be settled, when more principles of house-keeping are 
instilled in the hearts and minds of all our young girls of today. 


Mase L. Keecu, 
Author of “Training the Little Home Maker.” 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


An instructor in a State University, who afterward devoted 
his services to the public schools of one of our great cities, 
writing to the Editor of Tae Review, gives the results of his 
observation and experience in a very important element of 
education, as follows: 

“T am head of the Latin Department in the High School. 
For ten years I was instructor in German at the University 
of . . . I have at all times been interested in the cause of 
true education and, after seventeen years of experience as 
teacher in the public schools, I am more than ever convinced 
that education without religion is not true education because 
it is necessarily incomplete. Many years ago I advocated the 
establishment of Catholic clubs at our State universities to 
counteract as far as possible the evil influence exerted upon 
young and inexperienced students by our agnostic, if not out 
and out atheistic, professors. Owimg to the generosity of . . . 
we have our Newman club at the University, an organization 
of which I have the honor to be the first president. But I 
hope and pray that with God’s help the day may come when 
we shall have a complete educational system under the control 
of the Catholic Church. I know it is now but a dream, yet 
all things are possible. When I recall the days of the Kultur- 
kaumpf in my native country and consider what has been 
accomplished since those days, I feel that this dream may be 
realized. I appreciate the CarHoLic EpucaTIONAL REVIEW very 
much. It has often brought me help and encouragement. 

Wishing you every needed blessing, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 


The editors of THe Review return thanks to the author of 
this letter for the kind words of his commendation. Encour- 
agement is grateful to all who labor and are heavily burdened, 
and the editors of Tue Review form no exception to this class. 
But we are thankful to the author of the letter in a still more 
marked degree for the candid expression of the results of his 
experience in a situation which gave him peculiar opportunities 
to judge of the problem of education divorced from religion, 
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whether in the secondary school or the university. Catholic 
halls and Newman clubs and Catholic chaplains may indeed, 
each in their own way, do something to neutralize the evil 
effects on the minds of Catholic students of the unwholesome 
teaching on moral, social and religious lines which too often 
prevails in our public institutions of higher learning. But 
the presence of these Catholic agencies, in so far as they seem 
to sanction and encourage the attendance of Catholic students 
in these institutions of learniing, are very dangerous things. 
God alone will judge whether or not the good accomplished 
outbalances the evil effects of what is taken by the unwary to 
be sanction and leadership into the very depths of the most 
dangerous situation that the country affords. 

We join our hopes to those of our correspondent that the 
day may not be far distant when our Catholic Institutions 
will remember the respect they owe to themselves and exert 
their influence towards completing, unifying and standardizing 
our existing schools, and adding others that may be needed to 
round out and complete a worthy Catholic educational system. 


HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


Home gardening directed by the school is offered by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, as a solution for 
some of the most pressing educational and economic problems 
in city and suburban life. Dr. Claxton would have every 
vacant town lot transformed into a garden, where boys and 
girls would raise vegetables, berries, and fruit for pleasure and 
for profit. He would have one teacher in the community em- 
ployed 12 months in the year to teach elementary science in 
school and direct the home-garden work after school, on Satur- 
days, and during the summer vacation. 

“Of the 13,000,000 children between the ages of 6 and 20 in 
the cities, towns, manufacturing villages, and suburban com- 
munities of the United States,” says Dr. Claxton, “not more 
than 15 per cent are away from home during the summer 
vacation or engaged in regular employment. The remaining 
85 per cent remain at home without any useful, healthful, 
productive occupation requiring any large part of their time. 
On the other hand, there is much valuable land in back yards 
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and vacant lots that is serving no useful purpose. The problem 
is to bring this land and these children together. 

“In every school and community there should be at least one 
teacher who knows gardening, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. This teacher should teach the elementary sciences in 
the schools during the school hours and should, out of school 
hours, direct the home gardening of the children between the 
ages of 7 or 8 and 14 or 15. If possible the teacher should 
have the assistance of an expert gardener, so that the work 
may be done in the most practical and profitable way. The 
teacher and the gardener should help the children find the 
plots of ground in back yards, front yards, and vacant lots 
near their homes best suited for gardening work, aid them by 
some codperative method to have the lots properly plowed and 
prepared for cultivation, help them select seeds, show them 
how to plant, cultivate, and harvest, so as to obtain the best 
result. 

“Vegetables, berries, and fruits grown should be used first 
as food for the children and their families; then the surplus 
should be marketed to the best advantage. Through the help 
of the teacher this can be done in a coéperative way. Ten or 
fifteen cents worth of vegetables each day from the gardens 
of each of 200 children would amount to $20 or $30. In the 
summer and fall when the surplus is large and can not be 
marketed to advantage, the teacher should direct and help the 
children in canning and preserving for winter use or for sale. 
The canning and tomato clubs of the Southern States have 
already shown what can be done in this way. 

“It is difficult to estimate the results of this plan when it 
shall be in full operation throughout the country. For the 
children it will mean health, strength, joy in work, habits of 
industry, an understanding of the value of money, as measured 
in terms of labor, and such knowledge of the phenomena and 
forces of nature as must be had for an understanding of most 
of their school lessons. They will also learn something at least 
of the fundamental principle of morality; that each individual 
must make his or her own living; must, by some kind of labor 
of head, hand, or heart, contribute to the commonwealth as 
much as he takes from it; must pay for what he gets in some 
kind of coin. 
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“This plan in full operation would probably do more toward 
keeping young children out of the factories and mills than all 
of the child-labor laws on the statute books. A boy 10 or 12 
years of age, with a quarter of an acre of land, working under 
careful direction, can produce more for the support of the 
family than could be purchased with the child’s wages from 
the mill. Children should not be ground in the mills nor 
sweated in the factories; their strength should not be sapped 
and their nerves racked by working in the heat and dust of 
indoors, yet all children should learn to work; it is good for 
them and they joy in it. To work with its feet in the soil, its 
head in the sunshine, and its lungs filled with good fresh air 
is not a bad thing for any healthy child. 

“This plan will also do much to solve the problem of the 
idle negro. A large part of the negroes of the Southern States 
live on the outskirts of cities and small towns. Their cabin 
homes are frequently on large lots and surrounded with vacant 
lots covered with weeds and rubbish. During the vacation 
months the negro children roam idly on the streets, falling into 
mischief and vice. Under proper direction they might make, 
on these back yards and vacant lots, enough to support them- 
selves and more; at the same time they would be kept from 
vice and would gain habits of industry. Incidentally negro 
quarters would be changed from places of ugliness to places 
of beauty. 

“Probably one of the most valuable results of this plan 
would be to make it easy for most children to attend school 
three or four years longer than they now do, a thing more and 
more desirable, since education for life and citizenship in our in- 
dustrial, civic and social democracy can not be obtained be- 
fore the age of adolescence. If a child can contribute to its 
support while in school, it may remain in school much longer 
than if it must be carried as a dead weight until it quits school 
to go to work. 

“Compared with the results, the cost will be inconsiderable. 
No addition to the number of teachers will be required. It 
will only be necessary to require different preparation for one 
teacher in each school.” 

In the estimates submitted to Congress by the Commissioner 
of Education for the support of the Bureau in the next fiscal 
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year an item of $5,700 is included to enable the Bureau to begin 
the introduction of this kind of work in the schools of the 
United States. The commissioner believes that it will only be 
necessary to work out details of plans and to present them to 
school officers, together with full information in regard to re- 
sults of somewhat similar work already done at various places. 


SCHOOL AND THE SUMMER VACATION 


In the cities, towns, manufacturing villages, and unincor- 
porated suburban communities of the United States there are 
approximately 13,000,000 children between the ages of 6 and 
20. Of these, more than 9,500,000 are enrolled in the public 
and private schools. The average daily attendance is about 
6,500,000. These children are taught by more than 300,000 
teachers, at an annual cost for all purposes of about $300,- 
000,000. The city schools are in session about 180 days in 
the year. The average daily session is 5 hours. Children who 
attend school regularly and without tardiness have 900 hours 
of schooling in the year. The average attendance of those 
enrolled is 120 days, or 600 hours. There are in the year 8,760 
hours, 5,110 waking hours for children who sleep 10 hours a 
day. Children who attend school the full time are in the 
school a little less than one-third of the waking hours of 180 
days and not in school at all 185 days. The average attendance 
is only about one-third of the waking hours of 120 days, with 
no attendance on 245 days. Children who attend all of the 
school hours of the year are in school 900 hours, and out of 
school 4,200 waking hours; the average is 600 hours in school 
and 4,510 waking hours out of the school. 

Probably 5 per cent of the school children of the cities and 
towns and suburban communities go away during the summer 
to the country and summer resorts; 10 per cent or less have 
some useful occupation through the vacation months, and 85 
per cent or more are at home without useful occupation. They 
spend the time in idleness on the streets and alleys without 
guidance, on vacant lots, or swelter in crowded houses and 
on superheated streets. Much that was learned in school at 
previous sessions is forgotten; many of the children become 
criminals, and still more form habits of idleness. 
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The schools, which are established and maintained for the 
purpose of educating children into manhood and womanhood, 
of preparing them for society and citizenship, and of giving 
them such knowledge and training as will enable them to make 
an honest living, should provide some kind of instruction for 
the great mass of these children through what is now, in most 
cities, a long, wasteful vacation. I believe no one will claim 
that the addition of 400 or 500 hours to the number now spent 
in school would be a burden to any child. The addition of 3 

«school months of 5 hours a day would mean only 300 hours to 
the school year—to children attending regularly and promtply, 
and only 200 hours to the average child on the basis of present 
attendance. This would give 1,200 hours for children attend- 
ing the full time and 800 hours for the average child; of course 
much less than this for many. 

Possibly the school day in the summer session should be not 
more than 4 hours; that is from 7 or 8 o’clock to 11 or 12 
o’clock in the forenoon. School work can be much better done 
during these hours in the summer than in the present school 
hours of the winter months. Attendance is easier and build- 
ings do not need to be heated. Where such a program is organ- 
ized, it may be found necessary to change the school work, so 
as to give more laboratory and shopwork during the summer 
sessions than in the winter and less of the ordinary bookwork. 
Children attending the summer session under these conditions 
would, no doubt, be much happier and healthier than they are 
turned loose, with nothing to do, on the streets and alleys. 
It is a mistake to suppose that children do not like to work. 
All children do like to work at whatever is of real benefit to 
them until they learn to be idle. 

A number of careful studies made in different parts of the 
country and in schools of different kinds indicate that children 
really do not study in school more than an average of 3 hours a 
day, whatever may be the length of the daily session. For 
children in the primary grades, the time is less; for the high- 
school grades, somewhat more. That includes not only the 
time which children give to their studies out of class, but the 
time in which they really attend to their work in class. This 
indicates the desirability of reorganizing school work in such 

way as to give 3 hours a day for intensive school work of the 
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ordinary type, and to provide 4 or 5 hours of productive work 
suited to the capacity of the child, either at home, in shops 
under good conditions, in outdoor gardens, or in shops provided 
by the school. With this kind of an organization, it would be 
very easy for children to work at ordinary school work 3 hours 
a day 6 days in the week, through 11 calendar months in the 
year, and at the same time contribute largely to their own 
support by well-directed, productive educational work, either 
at home or in the school, thus making it possible for the great 
majority of children to remain in school throughout the high- 
schoel period. 

The cost of adding the 3 months of school would be com- 
paratively little. There would be no cost for fuel, the cost of 
attendance would be less, and the additional cost for teachers 
would not be in proportion to the number of days added. 
Whatever may be the terms of the contract, teachers are in 
fact employed by the year. Comparatively few of them use the 
vacation months in any profitable way. An addition of an 
average of $300 to the annual salary of the teachers would 
require a total of less than $10,000,000, or about 3 per cent of 
the total annual cost of the schools. 

For most teachers the additional months would not be a 
hardship, especially if the school days were shortened. Cer- 
tainly this is true if teachers could be relieved of a large 
amount of unnecessary bookkeeping, report making, and the 
reading of unnecessary examination papers, with which they 
are now burdened. It would cost very little more to employ 
teachers by the year, each teacher teaching three quarters as 
is now done in many universities and colleges. 

P. P. CLaxtTon, 
Commissioner. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Board of Trustees of the Catholic University at their 
regular meeting held April 22, authorized the erection at once 
of a new chemical laboratory. The new building will be 280 
feet long, 50 feet broad, and three stories in height. It will be 
similar in architecture and construction to Gibbons Memorial 
Hall and the new Dining Hall, and it is estimated will cost 
about $150,000. Thoroughly equipped for undergraduate and 
research work in chemistry, the new laboratory will accommo- 
date 500 students and will be ready, in part at least, for the 
opening of the next scholastic year. The old quarters in Mc- 
Mahon Hall will then be devoted to the department of Biology. 


UNVEILING OF BUST OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


At three o’clock Wednesday afternoon, April 22nd, took 
place the unveiling of the bust of His Eminence James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Chancellor of the Catholic University of America, 
presented to the Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall by Mr. 
Michael Jenkins, of Baltimore, Treasurer of the University. 
The presentation discourse was made by the Very Rev. P. C. 
Gavan, pastor of the Sacred Heart Church, Washington, D. C., 
for many years Chancellor of the archdiocese of Baltimore. 
The bust was accepted in the name of the University by the Most 
Rey. John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. Cardinal 
Gibbons was present on the occasion and surrounded by the 
Board of Trustees of the Catholic University, by its professors 
and students and the heads of eight religious houses in the 
vicinity. 

The bronze bust of the Cardinal is slightly over life size. 
The pedestal is of roseate marble, and upon it is the coat of 
arms of the Cardinal, likewise in bronze. The bust is the work 
of J. Maxwell Miller, a distinguished sculptor of Baltimore, 
also a native and prize student of that city. Mr. Miller exe- 
cuted the very handsome medallion, which was struck on the 
occasion of the Cardinal’s double jubilee. It is considered by 
many to be the most perfect bronze medallion ever executed in 


the United States. 
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The bust stands in the center of the beautiful Reception 
Lobby of the Cardinal Gibbons Memorial Hall. Around the 
Hall are set in 16 large open panels as many beautiful bronze 
shields, upon which are inscribed, in Gothic lettering of red 
and black, the names of 113 principal benefactors of the Hall, 
persons who gave $500 or more towards its erection. 

The event was an unusually historic and animated one, and 
marks the completion of the beautiful Memorial Hall, begun 
three years ago in honor of the double jubilee of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and recently completed at a total expense of $260,000. 
This large fund was entirely contributed by personal friends 
and admirers of the great patriotic Churchman, so that the 
noble edifice stands today free of debt. It has rooms for 130 
students, besides several large apartments, and a number of 
halls for social and administrative purposes. 


SPEECH OF PRESENTATION 


It is with feelings of keenest pleasure and with a deep sense 
of the honor conferred upon me that I make the formal presen- 
tation to you of this bust of the most eminent Chancellor of 
the Catholic University. It is hardly necessary to say that I 
am presenting it in the name of one whose unaffected sim- 
plicity of character makes him shrink from active participation 
in any kind of public demonstration whatsoever in which he 
himself is personally concerned—I speak of Mr. Michael Jen- 
kins, of Baltimore. And although his active interest in the 
University in general has never flagged from the beginning, he 
has taken particular interest in this magnificent Memorial 
Hall on account of his profound esteem and affectionate rever- 
ence for the distinguished prelate in whose honor it has been 
erected. 

In presenting this gift, the donor has been influenced by two 
predominant motives. The first was to stamp the name of Car- 
dinal Gibbons on this Hall so clearly and unequivocally that all 
who enter its portals may know at once its meaning and desire 
to know its history; to give the dead stones life by placing in 
the very heart of the building the lifelike and speaking portrait 
of him who in such large measure has been the life and elo- 
quent voice of the University from its very birth; to place, as it 
were, a jewel of the plastic art in the beautiful architectural 
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setting so admirably prepared for it. For this representation 
of the Cardinal is indeed a work of fine art, of consummate 
skill and exquisite workmanship. It is a proof, too, that di- 
vinity which rules over the domain of sculpture does not al- 
ways limit her favor to any one country or period of time, but 
condescends sometimes, as in this case, to guide the fingers 
and illumine the brains of earnest and aspiring American 
youth. 

The second motive is much higher and more far-reaching. 
It is to keep ever before the eyes of the students of future gen- 
erations, both ecclesiastical and lay, whose numbers we can 
now safely predict will be legion upon legion, a worthy and 
eloquent reminder of the first Chancellor of this University, 
of the eminent Churchman whose life and work have reflected 
so much glory on the Catholic Church in the United States, 
and whose unswerving devotion to the highest ideals in re- 
ligion, in patriotism, and in Christian education, should be an 
inspiration towards the highest spiritual and intellectual en- 
deavors to all who behold it: 


“For the lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


BASSELIN COLLEGE 
A NEW UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION FOR ECCLESIASTICS 


By the will of Theodore B. Basselin, of Croghan, N. Y., who 
died there April 19th, 1914, the University will receive the 
residue of his estate, amounting to $500,000 or more, for the 
purpose of providing a college for youthful aspirants to the 
priesthood, to be known as Basselin College. 

Of this sum $100,000 may be expended for a building to be 
known as Basselin Hall. 

The students of this College will be taken regularly from 
Catholic colleges, and will spend on the foundation the senior 
college year and two years to be devoted to the study of philos- 
ophy and the elements of certain ecclesiastical sciences. Dur- 
ing these three years they are to receive, moreover, a special and 
regular training by good masters in all the arts and graces of 
ecclesiastical speaking and singing, so that they may enter the 
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theological seminary well prepared for their formation as 
preachers of the Word of God. 

The generous founder of this new college was particularly 
anxious that only the brightest and most promising young men 
should be taken, and that during the three years of their pre- 
liminary ecclesiastical formation, they should be drilled and 
trained with great care to the free and perfect use of the voice 
in reading the Gospel and Epistle, in making the parochial 
announcements and communications, in the singing of the Holy 
Mass and all other services, in pulpit discourses and the con- 
duct of societies. He was desirous that the Word of God 
should be announced in the churches with all the dignity that 
becomes its divine character and its absolute necessity. 

Deeply religious by nature and life, he loved the Catholic 
Church profoundly and was persuaded that he could not better 
employ his large fortune than in making a perpetual provision 
for the best possible training of the young levites in one of 
their most essential duties. 

The Catholic University of America will cherish the mem- 
ory of Theodore Basselin as one of its principal benefactors. 
The noble foundation that he has created is unique in the 
history of ecclesiastical education, and cannot fail in time to 
influence favorably the regular training of ecclesiastics in all 
our seminaries. 

Possibilities also of healthy growth on the part of such a 
solid foundation naturally suggest themselves, and there are 
good reasons for hoping that in connection with this founda- 
tion, ecclesiastical studies at the University may take on, in the 
more or less near future, that development which befits the 
present conditions and needs of the American Catholic Clergy. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The preliminary program for the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association, to be held at Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., from June 29 until July 2, 1914, has just ap- 
peared, and, although necessarily incomplete, promises an in- 
teresting order of business for the serious body of educators 
who will come together. The following will give some idea of 
the program as at present outlined: 
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MONDAY, JUNE 29. 


3 P. M.—Meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association. Hotel Rudolf. 

8 P. M.—Reception to the members of all departments and 
sections at Hotel parlors. 


Registration 
8:30 P. M.—Meetings of the Executive Committee of the De- 
partments and Sections at the call of the respective chairmen. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30. 


9 A. M.—Solemn Mass at St. Nicholas’ Church. Address by 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D. D., Bishop of Trenton, N. J. 


General Session 


11 A. M.—Opening of the Convention. Reports. Appoint- 
ment of Committees. Miscellaneous business. Paper: “Corre- 
lation and the Teaching of Religion,” by the Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C.8.C., of Holy Cross College, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion. 


College Department 


2:30 P. M.—Opening of the Conference. Business session. 
Address of the President, Very Rev. J. F. Green, O.S.A. Paper: 
“The Scope and Meaning of a Liberal Education,” by the Very 
Rey. Augustine Stocker, O.S.B. Discussion. 


Parish School Department 


2:30 P. M.—Opening of the Conference. Business session. 
Address of the President, Rev. Joseph F. Smith. Paper: “Pres- 
ent-Day Tendencies in Education,” by Brother John B. Nichol, 
8.M. 


Superintendents’ Section 


4 P. M.—Opening of the Conference. Business session. Ad- 
dress of the Chairman, Rev. H. C. Boyle. Paper: “First Year 
Demands of the Classical Course in Catholic Colleges.” 

4 P. M.—Teachers’ Meeting. 
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Conferences 

8 P. M.—Various conferences which have been arranged 
during the year for the discussion of practical educational 
problems will be held at this hour. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 
College Department 
9:30 A. M.—Paper: “Two Essential Notions of Scholas- 
ticism,” by the Rev. R. H. Tierney, 8.J. Discussion. 
10:30 A. M.—Paper: “Mathematics in the High School,” by 
Brother Adam Hofmann, 8.M. 


Parish School Department 


9:30 A. M.—Paper: “The Relation Between Vocational and 
Non-Vocational Courses,” by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, 8.J. 
Discussion. 

10:30 A. M.—Paper: “Efficiency in the Grammar Grades of 
our Catholic Schools,” by the Rev. Brother Pitts, F.S.C. 


General Meeting 


12 M.—Election of officers for the ensuing year. Miscel- 
laneous business. 


Parish School Department 
Superintendents’ Section 


4 P. M—Paper: “The Organization of a Diocesan School 
System,” by Brother John Waldron, 8S.M. Discussion led by 
Rey. J. M. Gannon, D.D. Paper: “When and How may Writ- 
ten Examinations be Employed with Profit in a Parish 
School?” by Brother Austin, F.S.C. Discussion. Business 
meeting. Election of officers. Adjournment. 

4 P. M.—Teachers’ Meeting. 


General Session 


8 P. M.—Address: “Education and the State,” by the Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 2 
College Department 


9:30 A. M.—Business meeting. Election of officers. Resolu- 
tions. Discussion: subject to be announced later. Miscellaneous 
business. Adjournment. 


Parish School Department 


9:30 A. M.—Business meeting. Report of Committees. Elec- 
tion of officers. Paper: “Influences Affecting the Delinquent 
Child,’ by the Rev. Brother Henry, F.8.C., Director of the 
New York Catholic Protectory, New York City. Discussion. 
Paper: “Technical Grammar; Its Place in the Elementary 
School Curriculum and its Terminology,” by the Rev. John A. 
Dillon, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Newark, N. J. Paper: 
“Religious Teaching,” by the Rev. C. J. Holland, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


General Session 


11:30 A. M.—General meeting of the Association and all its 
Departments and Sections. Reading of resolutions of the Asso- 
ciation. Miscellaneous business. Adjournment. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


The movement for the establishment of an international fed- 
eration of the graduates of Catholic colleges and academies 
for women is now definitely taking shape. The alumnae of St. 
Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., are endeavoring to arouse 
interest among the graduates in the United States and Can- 
ada. Invitations have been sent to Catholic institutions so 
that the matter of entering into the project may be considered 
at the gatherings of the alumnae which usually takes place at 
commencement time. The alumnae associations have been re- 
quested to suggest an appropriate title for the new organiza- 
tion, and have been invited to examine the plans already for- 
mulated. 

It is projected to hold a meeting in New York or Chicago 
on the Saturday following Thanksgiving, to enter upon the 
process of organization. Miss Clare I. Cogan, 6703 Ridge 
Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y., is Secretary of the federation move- 
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ment. Letters of approval have been received from the three 
American Cardinals. Of it Cardinal Farley wrote “I think 
the idea an admirable conception, and one to be encouraged 
in every way. Such a federation cannot fail to be productive 
of great results both socially and morally. I should like to see 
such an organization formed. With their Catholic faith and 
principles, our alumnae should be able to restrict the too lib- 
eral interpretation of what is called the emancipation of 
women.” 


REPEAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


On May 1 a bill was introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Kenyon to repeal the Act of January 12, 1903, in- 
corporating the General Education Board. The bill was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
On April 1 the Senate passed a Resolution submitted by Mr. 
Kenyon to the effect that the Secretary of Agriculture be di- 
rected to furnish the Senate information concerning the rela- 
tion, if any, of the organization known as the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation to the work of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Kenyon is quoted as assert- 
ing that the Secretary of Agriculture certified that 625 per- 
sons in the employ of the government are also supported from 
funds supplied by the General Education Board. In criticising 
the activities of Mr. Rockefeller the Senator also said: “He 
prefers to build up his invisible government through the col- 
leges and agricultural associations throughout the country, 
and in this way get control of the government. Through the 
General Education Board he has given some $43,000,000 to 
carry on this propaganda.” 

The Act incorporating the General Education Board states 
the object as follows: 

“Section 2. That the object of the said corporation shall be 
the promotion of education within the United States of Amer- 
ica, without distinction of race, sex, or creed. 

“Section 3. That for the promotion of such object the said 
corporation shall have power to build, improve, enlarge, or 
equip, or to aid others to build, improve, enlarge, or equip 
buildings for elementary or primary schools, industrial schools, 
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technical schools, normal schools, training schools for teach- 
ers, or schools of any grade, or for higher institutions of learn- 
ing, or, in connection therewith, libraries, workshops, gardens, 
kitchens, or other educational accessories; to establish, main- 
tain, or endow, or aid others to establish, maintain, or endow 
elementary or primary schools, industrial schools, technical 
schools, normal schools, training schools for teachers, or schools 
of any grade, or higher institutions of learning; to employ or 
aid others to employ teachers and lecturers; to aid, codéperate 
with, or endow associations or other corporations engaged in 
educational work within the United States of America, or to 
donate to any such association or corporation any property or 
moneys which shall at any time be held by the said corporation 
hereby constituted; to collect educational statistics and infor- 
mation, and to publish and distribute documents and reports 
containing the same, and in general to do and perform all 
things necessary or convenient for the promotion of the object 
of the corporation.” 


Parrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Modern Cities; Progress of the Awakening for Their Better- 
ment Here and in Europe, by Horatio M. Pollock and 
William S. Morgan. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1913; pp. x + 418. 


This book is well printed on excellent paper and tastefully 
bound. Its value is enhanced by an excellent alphabetical 
index. The book deserves to be widely read and studied. It is 
replete with useful suggestions, some of which can scarcely 
fail to prove effective in adding to the beauty and healthfulness 
of our American cities. The authors were well qualified by 
years of experience in the work of municipal betterment in the 
city of Albany. During the summer of 1910, they spent sev- 
eral months in visiting and observing the best features of mu- 
nicipal life in the representative cities of Europe. They de- 
voted special attention to the cities of Genoa, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Fribourg, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, Munich, Nurembourg, Ber- 
lin, Potsdam, Charlottenburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Weimar, 
Eisenach, Mainz, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Brussels, Paris, Rouen and Havre. The scope of the work is 
not confined to criticism of streets and parks, of monuments 
and public buildings and similar features which have lent their 
perennial charm to many of the cities visited. The work is, in 
fact, most valuable for its suggestiveness in reference to the 
deeper social problems of modern city life. The features chosen 
for discussion are frequently such as are pressing for treatment 
in our American cities. The topics are not confined to the in- 
dividual cities, which would entail a great deal of tiresome 
repetition. A single topic is frequently selected for extensive 
treatment and the conditions of the problem in various cities 
are cited as illustrations. A chapter of forty-four pages is de- 
voted to “Recent Development in Education.” While it is evi- 
dent enough from the discussion that the writers were trained 
in the school of sociology rather than in that of education, 
nevertheless the survey of recent educational developments is 
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interests involved, but for the keen sympathy and insight which 
the authors exhibit in matters purely educational. 


The opening paragraph of this chapter is particularly sug- 
gestive for those who are endeavoring in this country to stem 
the tide of population cityward. “Education is becoming pri- 
marily the function of the city. Elementary schools, and some 
high schools and small colleges, are still to be found in the rural 
districts, but the training they offer cannot compete with that 
given in a first-class city, they are gradually losing ground. 
Country children in large number go to city schools, while 
practically no city children go to rural schools. One of the 
principal causes of the depletion of the rural districts and 
of the growth of cities is the desire on the part of parents liv- 
ing in the country to give their children the educational advan- 
tages to be had only in the city. Reasons for the city’s suprem- 
acy in education are two. The city has abundant wealth, and 
a sufficient number of people to maintain the large variety of 
instruction necessary in schools at the present time. Modern 
methods of instruction demand illustrative material, labora- 
tory equipment, and costly reference libraries. In the country 
districts, as a rule, the money for these things is lacking and 
the number of pupils is so few and their tastes are so simple 
that the need of elaborate equipment is not felt. The great 
city, on the other hand, is a beehive of accumulated wealth and 
learning, in which are crowded a multitude of souls of varied 
tastes and needs. It is to the city, therefore, that we must look 
for education that shall perfect the individual and promote 
the civilization of our age. The country will continue to have 
its elementary, ungraded schools and agricultural schools, but 
nothing more. Education, considered in its broader sense, 
consequently becomes the city’s most important function.” 


It will be readily perceived that the authors are impressed 
with the externals of education more than with their founda- 
tions, with the questions of finance, of buildings and equip- 
ment, rather than the questions of psychology or of the internal 
processes involved in education. The modern world, just be- 
cause of its new and great needs for vital and plastic minds, 
turns for its supply of successful men to the country, and not 
to the city. A very conservative estimate places the percent- 
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age of successful men who receive their education in the coun- 
try at 93 as against 7 per cent who receive their education in 
the city. There are things more important in education than 
elaborate equipment, and we shall have to continue, in all 
probability, to draw our supply of brawn and brains from the 
open fields and from the quiet of country life, rather than 
from the denaturalized environments of child life in our cities. 
There is a delightful naivete evinced in many places in the 
treatment of educational commonplaces, a surprising igno- 
rance, if one could only forget that the writers are not edu- 
cators, as may be seen from this passage: “In no civilized 
country, at the present time, is there a close approach to uni- 
versal education.” The gentlemen evidently forget that illit- 
eracy is practically unknown in more than one country of Eu- 
rope. They would do well to look up the matter in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, etc., before making sweeping as- 
sertions of this character. Or it may be that they limit the 
meaning of their term “education” to the finished results of 
high intellectual development which pre-eminently fits a man 
for leadership among his fellows. They seem to think that the 
cities in particular should be able to impart a very high grade 
of education to all the children which grow up within their 
borders. They are probably unaware of the fact that it is im- 
measurably more difficult to educate a city child than to edu- 
cate a country lad. The reader of this book, even though he 
should be an educator, will be genuinely glad of the freedom of 
expression which characterizes the work throughout. While 
he may smile at the narrow horizon and at times be amused at 
the obvious mistakes, nevertheless, there is a decided advantage 
in being able to look at many of the problems of education 
through the eyes of the intelligent citizen who lacks special 
preparation in this particular field. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELps. 
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A History of Education in Modern Times, by Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company; pp. 
410. $1.10. 


A continuation of the author’s History of Education Before 
the Middle Ages, and History of Education During the Middle 
Ages, this third book treats chiefly of education in the eigh-\ 
teenth century. More attention is given to general educational 
movements than to individual reformers, as for instance, to 
Naturalism in Education, Philanthropy, Industrial Training, 
Rise of Common School Systems, and the Modern Scientific 
Movement. While the author has continued “to view the edu- 
cational process from the standpoint of the development of in- 
dividualism,” he has not carried his interpretation so far in 
this work as in the preceding volumes. “The greater com- 
plexity of subject-matter and a due regard for the facts,” he 
says, “have saved me from taking this interpretation too seri- 
ously.” It would seem that no period in the history of edu- 
cation could better demonstrate the inadequacy of the criterion 
which the author has used so generally in his other works. Its 
lack of prominence in this one is not to be regretted. 

The treatment of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart is full, and 
orderly, best in showing their mutual relations and schools. 
The chapters on American education, three in all, will com- 
mend the book to many. Catholics, however, would expect a 
larger place in the history of the early Colonial schools, where 
they receive only passing notice. Their forbears in the faith 
opened parochial schools in many of the colonies, and, unlike 
the schools of the denominations, these have persisted to the 
present time in a great national system. The author is, of 
course, chiefly concerned with the rise of the common-school 
systems. Despite this omission and the undue value attached 
to “secularization” and “liberation from ecclesiastical con- 
trol,” the work has many merits; the criticism is suggestive, 
and each chapter has a good bibliography. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 
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